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SUMMER RESORTS. 
THE 








OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R.I., 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


a 


CHITTENANGO 
White Sulohur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 

First-class Hotel, 
May 21. 


with every requisite, will open 
L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
TUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 


dest style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 








NEW YORK, 


|NEW CHURCH MU LUSIC BOOK. 


THE STANDARD, Price $1.50, is a very 
superior Collection of Church Music, for 
Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes. Compiled 
by L. O. Emerson and H. R. Palmer, men of the 
highest reputation as conductors and composers. 
Sells largely. Already a great success. 


SABBATH SCHOOL MUSIC. 


The River of Life. $30 per hundred, is a 
Sabbath School Song Book of extraorJinary merit. 
40 composers contribute Hymns and Music alike 
new, original and beautiful. Specimen copies mailed 
for 30 cents. 


Cheerful Voices, Price 50 cents. By L. O 
Emerson. A SCHOOL SONG BOOK, is the one to 
introduce in Common Schools the present season. 

All books mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


). MH. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





A NEW BOOK 


ABOUT MEN AND THINGS, 


©. 8. BERRY. 

12 Mo. Cloth, Price, ; 

T. WHITTAKER, 

Publisher, 

2 Bible House, New York. 
For Sale, by all Bookseilers. 


D.D., 
$1 50 





SEASON 187: 3-1 S74. 
HE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUsIC. Preparatory Department, 86% 
Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. Normal Depart- 
ment, 33 Union ar (Decker Bros.’ Building. 
RY SCHROEDER, Director. 
N.B. A Branch Institute has been establi-hed at 
43 Montgomery St., Jersey City. 


THE STATEN ISLAND _ 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos, 5 & 7 John Street, N. Y. 
Brancu OFFICEs : 

In New York—1142 Broadway. near 26th St. 

* Brooklyn—279 Falton, cor. Til'ery St. 

* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth st. 

** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 
Dye, Cleanse and Refinish all kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresse=, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c.. dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 

dyed, Muslin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 

glazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, 
ESTABLISHED 185: 


5 cents to $10,000 receiv ive, — DAILY from 10 
Deposits made up to ‘Aug. 10 i interest from Ist. 
_NOTICE.—THE THIRTY-NINTH  SEMI-AN- 
NUAL DIV IDEND, at the rate of Six Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August and if undrawn will be entitled 
to interest a stas is a regular deposit Jrom Augus st 1. 











Write for a Price List to J. H. JOMNSTON, 
N 





bh Double Shot 


ngle G mto Rifles, £3 to 875 
Sy. f to #20. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun’ Material, 

ishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clubs. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc. pene nS —— for. Goods 
« sent by express C.0.D, to be examin before paid for. 


Breec! 
Guns, 83 to 
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CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
siving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washingt m St, Boston. 


THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East } Math Street, 3 New York C City, 


FAT 0 FFER ! “Horace Waters & 

° ae 481 Broad- 
N. Wo, will dispose of 0 PIANOS ¢& 
on SANS of tirst-class A. A... including 
WATE((S’, af extremely low prices tor 
cash, or part cash, and baiance in small monthly 


payments New 7% Octave first-class PIANOS, 
ry mods rn im provements, for 8275 cash. Organs 
B55, $75. Double-itecd Organs, $1003 


4- STOP, $110; 8-S7OP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE a@nd PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. Zhe CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. It is produced by 
a third set of reeds PECUTIARLY VOICED, the EFFECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms LineraL. JLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. Agents w anted, 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
vent alteration — 

The pointsare inked 
and penetrave the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is saiel ‘ternal by the upward action of tue 
iever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. B x 6028, New York 
CALL OR SEND ror A CIRCULAR 





POST OFFICE NOTICE 


7 MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, Sept. 27th, 1873, will close at 
this office, «n Wednesday, at 536 A.M. and 12M., on 
Earetey at 113g A.M., and on Saturday at 6% and 
12M. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. WwW. Carleton & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.; 


ts 
JOSIT BILLINGS’ ALMINAX FOR 1874. 


Josh Billings’ great Farmer's Alminax for the year 








1874 is published this week, and is one of the richest 
and most humorous little hits of the day. 

The illustrations are a new style of silhonette cari- 
cature, and are extremely funny. Josh Billings has 
excelled himself, and ev ery pen ought to have a copy, 
to drive away the ** blues’ 

Price 25 cents.—The Trade supplied by the Ameri- 
can News Co., who have bought out the entire enor- 
mous edition, MuILLions ! 


LOYAL UNTO !DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enetisn Novev. Re- 
»rinted trom the latest London Edition. One of the 
vest and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75. 

The“ London Atheneum” says of it :—‘ We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ at another z Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whyte Melville.’”’ Waat higber 
praise couid be given to any novel ? 





BARNABY RUDGE. 


The sixth volume of “ Carleton’s New Tlustrated 
Edition” of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsome ly bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 

* Pickwick.” “ OhverT wist,” “ David Coppe rfleld, #4 
“Barnaby Rudge,” ‘ Great Expectations,” and 
“Dombey and Son,” are now ready, to be followed 
by one volume each month, until all are out. Those 
who want a first-rate edition of Dickens’ Works, 
should at once commence taki g this new and best 
edition. 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A remarkable new novel by Edgar Fawcett. ‘The 
dramatic vigor, brilliant style, and fearless manner 
with which the most delicate subjects are handled, 
places this author at once in the front rank of mo- 
dern novelists. Price $1.75. 


“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in veree, by Mrs, N. 
Emerson, Embodying the famous ballad of “ siny 
and I are Out.” Beautifully printed and boun 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims ay 
author of ** Betsey and J are Out,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. ~ 


EDMUND DAWN. 


A capital new American novel, by ‘“* Ravenswood.’ 
Beautifully printed and bound, price $1.50. 





EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels hy 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 

shine—'’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
—Cameron Pride—RKose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake 
Millbank—etc, Price $:.50. 





EB These book s are beautifally bound—rold every 
where—and sent »y mail, postage free, ou receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,} 





* Madison Square, New Yor\ 
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HILLS.” ARGHIMEDEAN,” 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 








This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe. 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily operated by a 
lad or miss of JO years, price $20; 12-inch, 

22; 14-inch, standard size, $25 ; 28-inch, 
pony, $100 ; 32-inch, aap se, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125 Every machine war- 
ranted to give pe rfect satisfac! ion. We chal. 
kage the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Cireulars, 

MANUPACTURED BY THE 


Hills ‘Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 


COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN, 
For sale by B. K. BL 18s & SONS, 23 Park Place, N. Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 







Presents a re- 
cord of success 
urparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Tllustrated 
Price List. 

Agents wanted 
| everywhere. 


BD address 
“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 


Ayer’ s Cherry Pectoral, 
For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as 
Coughs, Colds, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
Asthma and Consumption. 















The few compositions, 
which have won the cont- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
Iminy nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 
haps no one ever secured so 
m wide a reputation, or main- 
& tained it so long as AYER’s 
—Cuerry Prerorat. It has 
been known to the pubiic 
about forty years, by along 
A\, | continued series of marvel- 
louscures, that have won 
for it a confidence in its virtues, never equalled by 
any other medicine. [t still me akes the most effee- 
tual cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can be 
made by medical skill. Indeed the Currry Prero- 
RAL has really robbed these dangerous diseases of 
their terrors, to a great extent, and given a feeling of 
immunity from their fatal effects, that is well founde “dd, 
if the remedy be taken in season. Every family 
should have te in their closet for the ready and 
prompt relief of its members, Sickness, saffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely eee, The 

rudent should not neglect it, and the wise will not. 

veep it by you for the protection it affords by its 
timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


A: GREAT CHANCE FOR A ENTS. 


Jo you want an agency, local or trave ing, with 
a chance to make 85 to #20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Worke, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, M. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
6. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Uc al bis res.dence JMadieonfAve, and Julia Street, 
Elizabeth" 


THE ALBION 


[Szpr 20, 1875. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


NAT IONAL LINE. 


‘Tons. Tons. 
SPATW. cto ccecce Ss £0 ee 4500 
EGYPT --5150 GREECE............. 4500 
--4340 THE QUEEN........ 4470 
ENGLAND.......... 4130 

HELVETIA 
wrt ERIN .....-.. 4030 





The Steamships of thix Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They ure built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenier for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 Northt River, every Saturdey 
for Liverpool, calling at Qneemstown to land 
sengers 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
$80 and $90 Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 

=" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
—= Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany's Office, No, 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 






ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 





Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,......Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3] Assyria. Wed., May 21 
Ismailia.....Wed., May 7] Europa Sat., May 24 


Victoria.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria..Wed., May 28 
Castalia....Wed., May 11} California....Sat., May 31 
The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for clegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


Gold Currency. 
OCMRG 2. crcccssccesoceaes 75 and $65 $75 aud g65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing bestaccommodations, $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passaze to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, ot the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





VU, 
Te tiwW = 


STATE LINE 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 

and Londonderry. 


These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. 
as follows : 
GEORGLA, Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, et. 15. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Oct. 

“=~ GEORGIA, Wednesday, Soomaber 12. 

And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
yassengers at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcEnTs, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Stee perage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





ITY OF BROOKLYN, Thursday, Sept. 18. 2 p.m. 
ITY OF RICHMOND, Saturday, Sept. 20, 2 p.m. 
ITY OF NEW YORK, Thursday, Sept. 25, 7 a.m. 
TY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Sept 27,9 a.m. 
TY OF LIMERICK, T hursday, Oct. 2, 2 p.m. 
CITY OF CHESTER, Saturday, Oct. 4, 2 p.m. 


Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 


modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 


currency. 

Prepaid Certiricates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 

DraPts at lowest rates. 


the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 
For steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 





(JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 


CABLN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 


STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liver ool, Gias- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTaBLisHeD 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
) eee and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 

ay 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 

£26; Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Be = —First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, ion 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodatio 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Steerage passage, at 1i1 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, , AGENT. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows : 


| Fee. 
GLAMORGAN . ere 
PEMBROKE............... Pe 
_ EERE Oct. 26. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States onl Canada to 
vorts in the British Channel and all other points in 
england. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


IL cinidecvssusdvecnes » and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.............. aa currency. 
eT ae ree currency. 


Prepaid steerage certificates deca Cardifl, 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock C mbers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 peau New York, 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC. 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City 

fies ngers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, <r 

AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

ee... state-rooms, kmoking y-room, and bath- 

rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 

Surgeons apd stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

PES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 

rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 

Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
titicates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all a of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowesi 


For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at}? tes. 


“Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 


£86 South Street, New York. 








THE ALBION, 
~~ Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, : 
Premiums. These alone are worth double th 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal publisked. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FinanciaL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream op Enoiisu LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASIIINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Kniaut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfleld’s Picture 
Q1x2%. 

LanpDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDSEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpse£ER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x% 

Wiixiys’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wawnvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21, 

WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 


"| PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
20 * “ “ 
yw * ad ” 
Se * * * one year. 


three months, 
six months 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex! 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until paymen’ 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay withins 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with! 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIoN, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
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THE VALLEY OF FLOWERS. | 
It lies at the gates of the morning, 
Hard by the fair plesaunce of youth, | 
dear its winds never whisper of warning ¥ 
lis songs never burden of ruth? 
Ah nay, for the airs are all gracious 
That breathe through its bloom-laden bowers ; 
Serene, sunny-swarded and spacious, 
The Valley of Flowers ! 


By what mystical rose-shadowed portal, 
Unwarded by visible hand, 
Are the feet of the way-weary mortal 
Drawn down to that delieate land ? 
What soul, that hath strayed o’er its borders, 
May tell in the grey after hours? 
No sword-flaming ones are thy warders 

Oh Valley of Flowers! 


Soft, soft is the footway and glowing 
With green that cut-glories the spring. 
Are they earth-blossoms lavishly blowing ? 
Earth-birds that so blithesomely sing ? 

It is bright with unwearying splendor, 
And cool with the tinkle of showers ; 
Delightsome and tranquil and tender 

The Valley of Flowers! 


What sweeter than trancedly straying 
Through tracks flower-soft to the tread ; 
By fountains snow-crested, tright-spraying, 
And rills that are lucently led 
Through thy green-girt and blossomy mazes, 
Thy silent and shadowy bowers, 
Rose-vistas, and violet hazcs, 

Ob Valley of Flowers ? 


What flowers? Ah say, are they roses 
Red-hearted, that crush and that trail ? 
Yon lily that languidly dozes 
With mystical pallor is pale. 
They are blazoned with beauty that thralleth, 
And dight with unspeakable powers ; 
On thy swards is it sunshine that falleth, 
Oh Valley of Flowers. 


What flowers? Flame-tinted, snow-creamy, 

Aud weird uncelestia! blue ; 

What delirious odors and dreamy 

Exhale! Oh the ominous hue 

‘That peers up through the mosses and grasses ! 

Red-dappled are footways and bowers ; 

He miust crush out those petals who passes 
The Valley of Flowers. 


Ah where in the flower-dight mazes, 
Crush-clustered with blossom and bell, 
Are the smiles of the innocent daisies ? 
Not here in this valley they dwell, 
Nor the purple and pure hearted pansies ; 
What glamor is then in thy bowers, 
That filleth with fear-winged fancies 

Oh Valley of Flowers? 


What spell in the pathway is growing, 

That draweth the hesitant feet? 

Are the red-hearted roses out-throwing 

In odors seductively sweet, 

This shadow that claspeth and chilleth ? 

Hath it parching and palsying powers 

This soul-steeping fragrance that filleth 
The Valley of Flowers ? 


Cold! cold! and the odors are sickly, 
Death breathes in the blossom-bern gale. 
Ali forth, let us forth then, and quickly, 
For love and delightsomeness fail ! 
But who, unattaint and unsmitten, 
Shall pass where the thunder-cloud lowers, 
O’er thy portal, erst fair and rose-litten, 
Oh Valley of Flowers? 
—All the Year Round. 


—_— eo--—_ — 
A NIGHT ON THE BOSPHOKUS. 


After a pleasant tour in Asia Minor, I found myself, one 
summer's day, in Constantinonle, my cash and leave of ab- 
sence almost run out. I had just enough of the former left 
wherewith to pay my passage to Malta, where my regiment 
Was stationed, in an English steamer, the Pera, about to sail 
from the Golden ilorn; after that I had only left a sovereign 
and a few shillings. The steamer was lying in the stream; 
she had taken in nearly all ber cargo, and was expected to 
sail at midnight. That left me a whole day on my hands, 
which I determined to employ by crossing the water to Scu- 


tari, to see an old friend, now serving as surgeon in one of | 


the Turkish regiments, then quartered in one of those great 
white barracks which form such conspicuons objects trom 
the strait—the building we used as hospitals during the Cri- 
mean War. 

There ure few pleasanter things in the world than to lie at 
ease reclining on the cushions of a caique, with the amber 
mouthpiece of a chibouque, piled with fragrant Persian to- 
bacco, at the lips, and darting over the blue pellucid waters, 
iily to watch the scene around. The beautiful city, with a 
thousand glittering spires and minarets, its deep cool sha- 
dows, and sparkling lights; the multitudinous craft darting 
hither and thither, glowing witb life and color; the pure in- 
Vigorating air, the scenery as of fairy-land, or that blest abode 


jand forth from amoug the light mist, the glittering barge of 
/the great padishah steals forth, shrouded in impenetrable 
| awnings: 


didn’t swamp us, we skould be in smoother water erelong. 
We were now in the very centre of the current and of the 
channel, and exposed to the full foree of wind and seas; but 
if the old Turk lasted out, we should win through this, and 
\ gain the shelter of the land. T was entirely without power 
holy mosque, perhaps to visit the fair Fatima in the inner- | to help in any way. Nothing but perfect stillness and re- 
most seraglio. | pose could | contribute to the safety of our lives. And now, 

Scutari with its eypresses and tombs, its hot white streets, | with dismay, I saw that the strength of the Turk was declin- 
and bare white barracks, is dull and uninteresting enough; |ing at eack moment, each stroke that he made was feebler 
but the sight of my old friend, with whom I had passed many | than the last; finally, he ceased to pull at all, but continued 
jolly days in times gone by, was sufficient recompense for de- | to keep the head of the boat to the sea. Then his head sunk 
serting the pleasant contusion and bustle of Stamboul and | upon his breast, his limbs relaxed, he lost his hold of the oars 
the bazaars. In his company, the time flew fast. I meant | altogether, and arranged his limbs in an attitude of prayer; 
to leave him at nine, to have ample time tosettle myself on | we broached to before a heavy < 


flash of guns, and all around white vapor creeps out on the; 
sparkling waters, and dissolves away in curling filaments, 


the great calif is abroad, perhaps to pray at some 











where youth is perennial, and flowers always blooming ; the 
sky, the sea, the land, melting the one into the other in in-| 


board the Pera before I sailed. But I lingered on till nearly 
ten; there was yet plenty of time; it would not take me 
half an hour to reach the Pera. My traps were on board; [| 
had nothing to do but to embark. When we left the barracks | 
to go down to the water-side, we found that the weather had 
changed for the worse. The wind had risen, xnd was blow- | 
ing from the south-west with fitful force. The sky was 
covered with fl. ing scud, the harbinger of a dark advancing 
curtain of clouds, 

“ You'll find it pretty rough going across,” said my friend, 
scanning the sky with knowing cye ; and sure enough, when 
we reached the landing-place, we found that there was a pretty 
smart ripple on, well sheltered as it was. Still, there was 


nothing to hurt a boat of ordinary stability, and there were | of foam. 


several such at the quay, Their owners, however, were 
Greeks, sad cowards on the water: and when we succeeded 
in rousing them from their slumbers, one and all declared 
that nothing would induce them to cross the water On such 
a night. Promises of reward snd threats of punishment were 
alike unavailing. 

What was to be done? Not only was my passage-money 
at stake, and [ had no means to pay another, but if I lost this 
steamer, I shouldn’t reach Malta till long after my leave had 
expired; und a vision of seeing myself gazetted out of the 
regiment es absent without leave, suck a cold chill to my 
bones. Avy risk I would run to avoid this, but then the 
boatmen couldn’t be expected to share my feelings. They 
were impass ble and unconvincible, 1 offered a sovereign— 
all my worldly wealth—to be put on board the Pera; but 
even the gleam of the gold was insuflicient to tempt them to 
put away their sloth and timidity, or prudence, whichever 
you will. 

In a rage, | swore that | would have a boat, and pull my- 
self across; and 1 jumped into one, and made as if T would 
cast her loose; but there were no oats on board, and the men 
only laughed at me. 

“ What on earth shall Ido?” I asked my friend. 

“ Come back with me, and sleep at my quarters.” 

“And lose my passage—ruin my prospects ? 
thing but that.” 

“Still, if you can get no one to take you across—and I 
don’t blame them much, for there’s a regular storm a-brew- 
ing”—— 

At this moment I was touched on the sleeve by some one, 
and turning round, | saw a venerable ‘Turk, wearing a tat- 
tered green turban, clad in ragged garments. 

“ Captain,” he said in very decent English, “ want boat—a 
sov.—bono! IT take you.” 

ie pointed to his craft, which was moored on the outside 
of the other boats, a small, rickety caique that seemed as old 
and tattered as its master. 

“Capital ship,” he said. “Bono! You go? Yes; olrite. 

With tread that belied his age, he stepped over the inter- 
vening boats into his frail skifl, and began to grease his oars 
from a little horn he carried at his girth. 

“ Its madness to try to cross in a crazy little nutshell like 
that,’ argued my friend ; “ wait till the storm is over. You'll 
b2 drowned, to a dead certainty. 
Well, I suppose you know best. 


” 


There are a certain class 








| y sea; it Came ramping and 


roaring over us; the boat vanished from beneath me, and I 
went spinniog down into the depths, clutching desperately 
at nothing. For a moment, [ forgot that Tcould swim, the 
impulse was so strong upon me to clutch and grasp. The 


} Shock and chill, too, overpowered me, for the water was des- 


perately cold, and overwhelming fear and despair stopped 
the beating cf my heart. But as the downward impulse 
ceased, and IT began to rise to the surface, instinctively I 
struck out, and aided my ascent. [rose just in the trough of 
a& wave, and caught a momentary glance of a patch of sky, 
anda star that seemed to look al me with an eve of ineflable 
melancholy, of a dark wall of water curling above me; then 
I was caught swiftly up, and buried once more in a eataract 
IT was a very tolerable swimmer on likes and 
rivers, but Thad never practised in heavy seas, and 1 found 
that my skill would be of Jitthe use to me. The broken 
crests of the waves were too terrible—they lashed me with 
such bewildering force, and scorn and spite, that L felt it 
hopeless to contend against such overwhelming power: even 
a strong accustomed swimmer in such asea as this, with- 
out the hope of immediate help at hand, could hardly hold 
out long. 

It seems a trivial thing to read of, perhaps, the death-strug- 
gle of a man, one of the myriad throes that each hour wit- 
nesses ; but to him who undergoes it, the thing is a keen and 
bitter tragedy. It seemed incredible, impossible, that I should 
be at the last moment of my: life—but already stupor was seiz- 
ing on my limbs, a bitter cold was striking to my heart. I 
had gone under for the last time, as [ thought, and the rapid 
current was sweeping me along towards the open sea, when 
I felt the gloom of some dark object above me, and struck 
heavily against an iron chain. It was the chain of a ship 
| lying at anchor in the stream, 

For a moment, as Ll rose to the surface, and saw the chain 
stretching out of the water to the ship, L thought that 1 was 
saved; the current had swept me out of the broken water, 
and the storm seemed to have ceased as suddenly as it had 
risen; but the chain, after all, was a danger rather than a 








| 
No; any- | help. It swayed to and fro in my grasp; now L had my head 


above water, now L was covered with a rush of water; the 
strong current, too, was dragging at me, and trying to suck 
me down under the kcel of the ship; | was wasting my last 


jstrength in a useless struggle, drowning myself as fast as I 


could, [let go the chain in despair, and felt myself scraping 
the smooth sides of the vessel, clawing at the copper sheath- 
ing in desperate agony. But L rose once more in a little oily 
eddy op the leeward quarter of the vessel, and then I saw 
that to the stern of the ship was moored a small boat, that 
Was tossing up and down on the sea, now drawn away by the 
| force of ihe current, again carried almost against the stern- 
post of the vessel by impact of wind and wave. The swirl of 
j the eddy brought me within a foot or two of the stern. I 
made one or two desperate strokes, and raising my hand with 
lia Tast grasp, grasped the gunwale of the boat. 
With the hope of satety, my heart revived. The boat I 
jmight manage to craw] into without assistance, It was no 
cusy matter to do. I felt my way along the side of the stern, 


“sae jen ‘ ; 
Youre determined to go? | and then contrived to get my ‘arms over the gunwale ; by 
of | resting a little, and trying again when an approaching wave 


people who are exempt from fear of drowning. Good-bye, | gave ue an impulse, To managed, although at the imminent 


eld fellow, if you will go.” 


T had such good and weighty reasons to urge me on, that I ot water, and threatened at each instant to fill and sink be- 


didn’t hesitate for a moment to take the ofler of old Selim | 


risk of swamping the boat, to crawl into it. It was half full 


neath me, and yet it seemed at that moment a most precious 


the Turk to ferry me over the dark and stormy water. He} ark of refuge. 


was placid and composed, and seemingly all unconscious of 
danger; and although Ltelt in a horrible stew myself, 1 took 
care not to show it as L stepped gingerly over the rocking 
boats and stowed myself carefully at the bottom of the old 
caique. The boatmen on shore saluted us with a volley of 
imprecations and evil prognostications as we Jeft the landing- 
place. I dared not turn iny head, for fear of upsetting the 
boat, but L waved with my hand a ¢efiance to evil omens 
that my heart was very far from feeling. 

A strong current from the Biack Sea, as everybody knows, 
runs down the Bosphorus, so that, in crossing from Scutari to 
Pera, the boatmen take a considerable stretch to the north in 
the slack of the current along the shore, to make without 
difficulty the opposite side. As long as the boat was taking 
Lbis upward course, We were in some measure protected from 
the sea, Which was now rising rapidly, by a projecting spit of 
land; but when old Selim: shaped bis course to shoot across 
the strait, we met the full force of the wind, which had 
suengthened to a regular gale. The opposition of wind and 
current bad raised a short furious seu, which was most dan- 
gerous for our frail cratt; fierce white billows foamed against 
us, and the wretched old boat creaked and groaned and 
threatened every moment to part asunder, Selim toiled 
away at his bulbous-handled oars, sighing and groaning 
softly to himself, and looking over his shoulder at the ad- 
vancing’waves with a kind of hopeless resiguation. To hiin, 


I rested for a while, stretched out upon the thwarts of the 
| boat, half-dead with chill and fatigue,and yet with a delicious 
}sense, of recovered life about me. It would not be difficult, 
surely, to attract the attention of the people on board the 
vessel, Which, 1 could make out, was a small brig of untidy, 
outlancish rig. There was no watch kept on board, it seemed, 
for nobody appeared in answer to my hail. [ shouted and 
sereamed, but no one showed. But in the stern of the ship 
was a window, lighting, no doubt, the principal cabin, and 
from this shone a certain dull gleam, as of a light carefully 
concealed, 

I had wearied myself with shouting, and all my cries weuld 
be without avail to wake a sleeping seaman; but an unaecus- 
tomed sound might rouse somebody to my assistance. Was 
there anything in the boat IT could throw at the cabin win- 
}dow? Happily, [ found, on feeling along the side of the 
boat, a lot of pebbles lying there, the boat having been used 
for getting ballast, no doubt; and arming myself with half-a- 
dozen of these, | began to throw them one by one against the 
windows in the stern. [missed the first two or three shots; 
the next I aimed with more force and better direction, for it 
not only hit the window, bat starred one of the panes with a 
loud crash. 

Instantly I heard a shrill seream, which seemed to be a 
woman’s, “and voices calling, then somebody rushed on deck 
with alight. Now was the time to shout again; I hailed my 





old and poor, with Paradise in full view—for was he not a) loudest, and presently a man’s head appeared over the taflrail 


pilgrim and a descendant of the Prophet ?—poor in this / rail. 


world’s goods, but with an inestimable heritage in heaven— 
to Selim, it seemed, 1 daresay no very serious misfortune to | 
be quenched in this troubled sea; but to me, who was young, | 
and@ hopeful of the future, with no particular views as regards | 
Paradise, it was a very diflerent matter; but 1 could move | 
neiiher hand nor foot to help; 1 could enly lie stiff and rigid | 
at the bottom of the boat, to avoid disturbing its frail balance, | 
and watch the sea as it curved above us, sometimes carrying | 
us aloft on its crest, sometimes breaking over us in sheets of | 
foam and spray. } 

Hitherto, the night had been comparatively light and the 
air clear. The moon was somewhere overhead, and visible | 
now and then in the rifts of the stormm-clouds; here wnd | 














There was light enough to see by now, for the mist had 
cleared, and the night was nowise dark ; but the lantern the 
man carried and slung over the side dazzled both his eyes 
and mine, so tuat we could hardly make each other out. It 
reminded me of the o'd woman who lit her candle to see if 
the sun were rising. Still he saw that there was somebody in 
the boat, and he called out to me in some foreign tongue 
which was Greek to me, as | subsequently found it must have 
been in reality. 

“ For the love of Ifeaven,” I cried, “ hoist me up into your 
ship.” 

He knew a little English, it seemed, for he rejoined in the 
same language, garnishing his speech with some of our most 
characteristic oaths: “ Go long with you; get out of that, you 


sensible gradations, so that one might as easily imagine one’s| there, the lights of ships shone like stars in the lower heaven ; | rascal.” 


self to be floating in the sky as on the sea, whilst the beauty | 
and gladness of the world fill the senses with delight. Still, | 


but pow a mist drove up with the wind, that wrapt us in im- 
penetrable gloom. I could just see the face of Selim as he | 


The wretch, so far from being eager to help me, wanted 
me to jump into the water again, it seemed. With the great- 


about the golden strait there hangs much of the charm and) bent forward to his stroke, his patient, dgath-like face, the | est difficulty, I refrained from flinging a stone at his head— 


romance of eastern life. Now the gay caique of the pacha | 
shoots past like an arrow, the polished ebon arms of sw arthy | 
Ethiopians glittering in the sunlight, veiled and muffled | 
figures shooting out little showers of glances and peals of 


great bulbs of the ours as they took their forward sweep, 
everything else was invisible, except the white sheets of foam 
that curled above us. 


though that wouldn’t have been prudent under the circum- 
stances—at the same time I didn’t see what else to do. But 
just then I heard a female voice on deck, pitched in a high 


1 There was one thing: this could only last a few minutes;| key; and a head, wrapped up altogether, except a pair of 
shrill laughter; now the bright daylight is dimmed with the| if the man pulled stoutly, and some heavier wave than usual | bright eyes, appeared beside the othe, 
e 
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“ Eh bien,” 
galere ?” 

“Oh, Madame,” said I, in the best French I could muster, 
“T am a poor shipwrecked English officer.” 

“ Oh, if you are English,” she replied, “ yes, certainly, we 
must help you.—Monsieur le Capitaine, what are you about, 
to leave this poor gentleman in the cold?” Then she began 
to rate him in Greek ; and the ,upshot was that he unwill- 
ingly set himself to work. In the first place, he loosened the 
rope, the painter that fastened the boat to the stern, and 
drew her along the side of the brig till she was ander the 
davit tackles—the apparatus for lowering and raising the 
boats. These he lowered ; and I was sailor enough to be able 
to hook the tackles on a rope at each end of the boat; and 
when that was done, the captain, aided by a couple of tie 
crew, who now appeared, hoisted me up to a level vith tac 
deck, 

“Safe at last,” I said to myself as I stepped on the firm | 
planks, and then 1 begin for the first time to wonder what 
had become of old Selim the Turk. Was he now feasting in 
Paradise, ministered to by dark-eyed houris? If so, I felt 
cold and miserable enough to wish myself in his shoes. 

By this time, two or three more of the crew had turned 
out, and they stood around me, watching me as a colony of 
cats might an intrusive terrier dog. They were evil-looking 
ruffians—the sweepings of the Levant, to judge from their 
countenances—with dark hair and gleaming eyes, sashes 
twisted round their waists full of knives and pistols. The 
leader of them, the fellow the woman had called captain, was 
a handsome-looking rascal, with long glossy black hair, slen- 
der moustache, and well-cut statuesque features. He wore a 
little scarlet fez stuck on one side of his well-oiled locks, a 
caftan, and wide breeches, gathered in at the knees. He, too, 
had his searf round the waist, a perfect armory of weapons, 
the inlaid silver of which glittered in the lamp he still 
carried, 

“What you want here?” he cried. “ What you do in my 
ship, you Inglese ?” 

“Tonly want you to put me on board my own ship, the 
Pera.” 

“Go on board yourself; you good swimmer; go that way.” 
He laughed a fiendish kind of laugt, and it was echoed by his 
comrades. 

“Tl pay you well for it,” I cried ; “ I will give you money. 
See!” I said, pulling out my sovereign, by way of convincing 
proof; “all this to put me on board my ship.” 

“ Give me look,” said the captain, and I handed to him my 
solitary piece of gold. It was examined carefully by the 
light of the lamp, and passed round from hand to hand. The 
general impression appeared to be satisfactory. 

“Tlow many more you give ?” cried the captain, not return- 
ing the coin. 

{ shook my head: “Got no more,” I cried, slapping my 
empty pocket. The men looked at each other, and shook 
their heads too. They didn’t look like people who were 
likely to he moved by motives of benevolence, and having 
the power of helping themselves to all I had, it seemed hardly 
likely that they would trouble themselves to put me any- 
where but overboard into the sea. They all went forward 
earnestly talking together, I judged from their gestures that 
they were debating whether to throw me overboard or de- 
spatch me with their knives. Perhaps I took the most gloomy 
view of the matter, but I hadn’t much to expect from these 
outlandish rascals. They ran no risk in putting me out of 
the way, and no doubt regarded me as a nuisance, to be abated 
in the easiest possible manner. 

I looked anxiously about the deck. It was lumbered with 
coils of rope, barrels, broken cases, general rubbish, and lum- 
ber. The rigging hung loosely in untidy tangles against the 
sky. A lamp was burning forwards, about which the crew 
were clustered, the swarthy, evil-looking faces lit up by its 
rays. There was no binnacle light and no wheel; instead, a 
long heavy tiller stretched over the deck, and vibrated to and 
fro as the vessel swayed to the current. In front of the tiller 
was the hatchway of the after-cabin. There was a light here 
too, shaded and suboued. As I looked, a female figure ap- 
peared on the stairs, her form just showing in the hatchway, 
and intercepting the feeble light that glimmered therefrom. 

She looked anxiously along the deck at me and at the 
group of sailors. 

“Oh, Madame,” I said in French, coming forward to the 
hatchway, “ will you have the kindness to interpret between 
me and these sailors here? I must be put on board the 
Pera; any moment I may be too late, and that will be ruin 
to me.” 

“ Hush!” she cried; “I can do nothing. I look to you, 
mon cher, to you,an English officer, to protect me. Save me, 
and take me on board the English ship, the Pera, and I will 
kiss your knees, the hem of your garment.” 

I had now an opportunity of more narrowly observing this 
mysterious female. She had thrown aside her yashmak, or 
veil, and her face, which was looking upwards, was fully ex- 
posed to the moonlight. It was a face that bore traces of 
beauty, but of beauty that was faded and withered. The 
mouth was full of decision and power, and seemed to indicate 
a person of distinction and authority. 

“Are you then a prisoner among these ruflians 2” I whis- 
pered to her. 

“Tam, and I cannot—— See! I will intrust my sceret to 
you, who are an English officer and gentleman: I am the wife 

of Achmet Pacha.” 

As soon as she bad said that, I felt that I was acquainted 
with the situation. The story of the wife of Achmet Pacha 
was in every one’s mouth. Usually, the scanéals of the 
harem are never divulged beyond their own walls, or are 
only known dimly and by inference and innuendo. But this 
was a flagrant public matter, that had overpowered the 
natural reticence and cunning of the Turk. Divested of all 
extraneous matters, the story simply amounted to this. The 
pacha and his wife had quarrelled, and the latter had run 
away. She was the daughter of an Ionian Greek, with a 
great reputation for beauty and cleverness. Having been 
born before the cession of those islands to the Greek king- 
dom, she imagined herself entitled to the privileges of a Bri- 
tish subject, and had thrown herself upon the protection of 
the English ambassador. She had encamped in the court- 
yard of the Embassy, to the immense disgust and derangement 
of that stately establishment. The ambassador had, however, 
decided that she was nt entitled to be sheltered under the 
wgis of the British flag, but she bad sufficient notice of his 
decision to enable her to take refuge in disguise among her 
own countrymen. ' 

After that, Madame Achmet was lost to sight a have| 


it said, “ que diable allez-vouz faire dans cette 

















The Sublime Porte was furious. She was reported to have 
carried off jewels of immense value, and papers of the most 
compromising nature relating to high officials. All the out- | 
lets of the city were watched, and every sea-going vessel was | 
searched ; but the police force of the Porte have no Inspector | 
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Bucket among them, and no one was surprised to find that 
the lady had, to all appearance, escaped. 

But here she was, alter all, within the very clutches of her 
enemies, if they only krew it. Madame told me the history 
of it in afew words. She had hired this vessel, to take her 
to Smyrna, I think she said, where she hoped to get on board 
a French or English ship. But under one pretext or another, 
they had put off the voyage from day to day. She now 
believed that they were negotiating her sale to the Porte, 
throvgh some of their friends on shore. ‘They have heard, 
too, that I have jewels,” whispered Madame, “ and they have 
threatened me about them; but [ will never give them up— 
never!” She here gathered her robes about her with an air 
of dignity, and revealed the silver handle of a long knife she 
carried in her girdle. 

For me, I own that I received her confidence with a very 
had grace. My heart was set upon getting on board the 
Pera, and all the intrigues and mysteries of the Sublime Porte 
seemed to me a matter of the most trifling consequence com- 
pared with my getting back to Malta to save my leave. 1 
was blind to the romance of the situation, but was very much 
alive to the danger of it. With such a prize on board, it was 
hardly likely that this crew of ruffians would permit me to 
leave the ship, to betray them, possibly, to the authorities. 1 
could do nothing for Madame Achmet, for I couldn’t even 
save my own head. 

After my long immersion and struggles in the water, I was 
faint and weary beyond expres:ion. 1 was entirely unarmed, 
and quite at the mercy of these desperadoes. This I told 
Madame Achmet; and she hid her face in her robe when 
she heard it. “Stay!” she said, looking up; “I will bring 
you some‘hing that shall warm your heart.” She retreated 
to her cabin, and presently came up again, holding in her 
hand a little ruby goblet full of some powerful cordial. I 
swallowed it, and warmtli returned to my heart, the blood 
began to circulate freely over my whole frame. 

“ Now, if I had a weapon,” I cried, “ I could show fight.” 

Then I heard the stealthy trea'l of men on the deck. The 
crew had finished their debate, and were coming aft in a 
body. The captain broke oft from them, and came towards 
us with a scowling face. He said something to Madame, 
ordered her down to her cabin, probably, and she retorted 
vehemently, so that in a moment a fiery quarrel blazed out 
between the two. 

At last the captain seemed to lose all control of his pas- 
sion ; he seized Madame by the shoulders, and endeavored to 
thrust her down the steps into her cabin. She screamed to 
me for help, and although I was very reluctant to mix myself 
up in her atfairs, I could not stand quietly by and see a wo- 
man ill treated. I seized the man by the throat, therefore, 
and pinned him against the hatchway; snd as he struggled 
to get his hand to his sash, to draw some weapon upon me, I 
gave him a blow or two in tbe ribs, to quiet him; Madame 
began to scream; the crew came aft with a rush, and I 
presently found myself lying on the deck, with half-a-dozen 
gleaming knives playing about my throat. I did not doubt 
but that it was all over with me now; and indeed I should 
probably have been killed there and then, and thrown into 
the sea, but for the intervention of a new danger, that 
menaced us all alike. For in the still night, the swift but 
measured rush of oars could be heard, and a long galley, 
manned by rowers wearing the uniform of the Padishab, and 
carrying half-a-dozen or more of armed cavasses of the Porte, 
could be seen sweeping up to our vessel. 

The summary justice of the Porte is still administered in 
the old rough way in all matters that concern the sacred 
institutions of the harem. These things are never talked 
about, but are nevertheless well understood. If those 
myrmidons of the sultan found on board Madame Achmet 
and a young English officer, the fate of both would have been 
quickly decided. ‘The lady in a sack, the gentleman witha 
cord round his neck, would soon have been food for the 
fishes of the Bosphorus. And to make all secure, and avoid 
bother, the ship and her crew would no doubt have been 
sent to keep us company. 

The approach of this galley then seemed to infuse us 
with a sense of a common danger. Madame retired to her 
cabin; the crew flung themselves flat on the deck; one of 
them, with a knife placed at my throat, menaced me with 
instant death if I moved or spoke. The captain alone stood 
upright, pacing to and fro with pallid face, watching the 
galley as she drew up with rapid strokes. 

A stern hail was given from the boat; and the captain, 
with submissive voice and mien, stood at the bulwarks, and 
replied to the questions of his interrogator. The end of it 
seemed to be that the captain was ordered to heave over a 
rope aud lower a ladder at the gangway. 

He turned round with a livid face to the crew, as if to seek 
their advice. Madame’s head appeared in the hatchway 
vehemently signalling to him with her fingers. The galley 
swept down by the current lay to at the stern of the brig, 
waiting for the rope to be heaved, for the ladder to be 
lowered. 

In the imminence of the danger, all thought of me had 
been lost; the man who guarded me had joined his com- 
panions in the shadow of the bulwarks, where taey whispered 
together in hurried consultation The best chance of safety 
for them, evidently, was in complete submission. ‘They must 
lose their prize, they must give up their passengers, they must 
see themselves robbed and plundered by the hated Turk, 
but they might at least save their skins. So they reasoned, 
no doubt; and they heaved over a rope, and the galley 
was presently made fast against the side of the brig. 

An English boat's crew wound have swarmed up the ship’s 
side in a moment, but the Turks are more leisurely: there 
was some fuss about rigging out the ladder in the gangway. 
While this was eoing on, I heard of a sudden the hoarse roar 
of steam and the beat of paddle-wheels; and looking over 
the ship’s side, I saw that a big steamer was coming down 
full speed. She was the Pera. On bourd that ship a cot was 
slung for me, there were portmanteaus waiting to supply me 
with dry warm clothes, a steward with possibilities of hot 
brandy-and-water, and a vista beyond of cool shady barrack- 
rooms in Malta, warm grectings from comrades, bugle-calls 
and rolling drums, and the glow of the dear old red coats; 
and yet all divided from me by a gulf impassable. 

Down the tide she came, with stately, steady swing, the 
steam roaring from her funnels, the lights shining from her 
portholes casting long pencils of brightness on the waters, 
churning the waves with her paddles, and leaving behind her 
along wake of white boiling foam—a bit of Old England 
afloat on these alien waves, a bit of the nincteenth century, 
of warm familiar life; and here was I as completely cut oft 
from it as if I had been a thousand miles away, a thousand 
years removed. I heard the clash of arms on the other side 
as the cavasses made ready to mount the vessel’s side; I saw 
the Greek woman standing in the hatchway, with eyes 
gleaming, pale compressed lips, and a knife held in irr 





clenched hand. Of a sudden a thought struck me—a possible 
hope of escape both for her and me. 

The boat which had been the means of saving me still 
hung suspended on its davits over the water; [ran to the 
woman, seized her by the arm, and bade her follow me to the 
boat. There was no time, nor was I sufficiently acquainted 
with the process to lower her gradually by the falls; but if, 
by a simultaneous stroke of the knife, we could sever the 
ropes that supported her at cither end, the boat would drop 
into the water, possibly the right side uppermost. The 
woman divined my purpose in a moment, sprang into the 
boat at the stern, whilst [ placed myself .in the bows. Here 
there was an awkward hitch. I couldn’t find my clasp-knife ; 
when I found it, the sea-water had rusted it—I couldn’t open 
it; I tore at it with my nails, with my teeth. At last [ got it 
open. Now, if we failed to sever the rope that kept sus- 
pended each end of the boat at the same moment, she would 
drop from one end, and we should be shot headlong into the 
water. The woman saw this as well as I, and watched every 
motion of mine with eyes of fire. 

We began simultaneously to saw the ropes with our knives. 
Hers was a large and formidable vlade, whilst mine was the 
ordinary British clasp-knife. I thought that my advantage 
ef superior strength would be countervailed by the greater 
efficacy of her weapen; but it seemed that her knife, keen 
enough at the point, was dull and blunt at theedge: the rope 
on my side was giving way, and hers was not half sawn 
through. Only one resource presented itself. Twisting my 
legs round the foremost thwart of the boat, I held on to the 
tackles ‘above with my hands, supporting the weight of the 
boat with my sinews and muscles. Every joint in me cracked, 
and I was drawn out as one tortured on the rack. I could 
only sustain this for a moment; butin that moment my 
partner finished her work ; my muscles gave way at the same 
instant, and we dropped into the water with a tremendous 
splash, but the right side uppermost. The fall sent us both 
prostrate into the bottom of the boat; but I recovered myself 
in a moment, apd seizing a pair of oars, which were happily 
in the boat, I began to pull vigorously athwart the track of 
the Pera, which was coming down ful! speed upon us. 
Heads appeared over the side of the brig, shouts were raised, 
and shots were fired, the bullets singing about our ears, and 
raising little spurts of foam around us. These only did us 
service in attracting the notice of the watch on board the 
Pera. I saw half-a-dozen heads on the look-out over her 
bows; but she would never stop for us unless I made ber ; 
and fully resoived to gain the deck of the Pera or perish in 
the sea, [ drove the bow of the boat straight into the track of 
the advancing ship. Men shouted, the captain frantically 
vociferated ; the engines were slackened, stopped, reversed ; 
still I maniacally stuck to the front of the advancing mass. 
She glided down upon us, we touched her port-side, and 
cracked like an egg-shell. 

A dozen ropes had been thrown over the side, and I grasped 
one of these like grim death, and was pulled up into the ship. 
I had no time to think of what became of Madame; but I 
feund afterwards that one of the sailors had caught her 
clothes with a grappling-hook, and hauled her out of the 
water like a bundle of rags. 

But it was worth all the torture and despair of that night 
to stand upon the deck of the Pera safe and sound. Madame 
and I were the subject of a good deal of curiosity, and not a 
little quizzing on broad. It was currently reported that we 
had eioped from the sultan’s seraglio; and a good deal of 
surprise was insinuated to me by the young men that I hadn't 
picked out a more blooming specimen. But I kept my own 
counsel, and have never told the real story to anybody until 
now. Madame Achmet availed herself of a short stay at 
Malta to rig herself out in full European costume, and I had 
the pleasure of escorting her to the theatre and other places 
of amusement; she also graciously accepted an invitation to 
aluncheor given by the officers of our regiment, when sbe 
amused us all amazingly by her graphic sketches of eastern 
life. On leaving for Paris via Marseille, she presented me 
with a very handsome diamond, one of the splendid collec- 
tion of jewels she was fortunate enough to carry off with her ; 
and she gave to our mess a very handsome silver salver, 
which still remains to bear witness to the truth of this plain 
unvarnished tale-—Chambers’. 

——__ > —__—__ 
THE LOSER WINS! 

On a bright spring morning a few years ago, my regiment 
marched out of Colchester en route for Ireland, where we 
had been ordered to the unspeakable disgust of the young- 
sters, who looked upon duty in the Sister Isle as foreign ser- 
vice. The sadness with which we marched out of our 
pleasant quarters was deepened into profound melancholy by 
many days’ marching from Dublin to our new station, and 
we took over our barracks with heavy hearts. 

However, after six months’ residence our feelings had un- 
dergone considerable change; half the regiment was at out- 
stations within easy distance of head-quarters, where our 
band played twice a week, bringing together to croquet 
fights and afternoon tea the surrounding families, who re- 
turned our small attentions with boundless hospitality. Six 
months’ dinner parties, croquet parties, riding parties, cricket 
matches, and picnics, had done their work but ioo effectually, 
for the mess casualties showed two captains married, and 
three subalterns engaged. 

The captain of my troop, Frank Egremont, was an easy- 
going fellow as any in her Majesty’s service; so, freed from 
the constraints of head-quarters, our duties were contined to 
|morning parade. We left stable duty to the special super- 
vision of Providence and the sergeant-major, and at one P.M., 
when the unfortunates at lhead-quarters were confined to the 
stables, learning to hate everything in the shape of a trooper, 
we were generally to be found driving through the village to 
some scene of festivity. 

Our station, Ballywilliam, was a curiously dirty village, in 
an undulating grass country, studded with considerable farm- 
houses, and some large domains and residences. The coun- 
try was well wooded; the ficlds of that emerald green so 
seldom seen out of moist Ireland, where Nature paints her 
most beautiful landscapes in water colors, and the sky iine 
broken by a serrated mountain range that supplied a back- 
ground leaving nothing to be desired. 
| A bird's-eye view of the country showed Ballywilliam set 

in the midst, like a refuse heap in a garden. A salmon river 
flowed by the barracks, and, in winter, hounds met four days 
a week within easy distance. The people of the neighbor- 
hood were hospitable; fishing and shooting without end 
were freely given us; so Egremont and I were fain to con- 
fess that our good fortune had drifted us into a capital 
station. 

“ Where away to-day, Jack ?” asked Egremont one morn- 


ng, as we sat smoking after parade in the room that did duty 
as & mess-room. 
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“T think I shall fish the Grangemore waters,” I replied. 

A shadow passed over Egremont’s open face as I spoke; 
he made no further remark, but immersed himself in the 
Field. 

The Meredyths of Grangemore were our staunchest allies. 
A week after our arrival, Mr. Merecyth had called upon us; 
in a month a friendship bad sprung up, and ere the summer 
bad well come an alliance offensive and defensive was com- 
pleted between the barracks and Grangemore. Need I say 
the attraction that drew us there almost daily wes not Mr. 


Meredyth, with his genial bonhommie, nor yet Mrs. Mere- | 


dyth, who as the organiser of every social amusement won 
all hearts? Nor yet the sons of the house—one home from 
India, the other devoting his talents to the destruction of the 
various animals, birds, and fishes, the killing of which comes 
under the head of “sport.” No, I may as well confess at 
once—there was a daughter! Of Adela Meredyth [shall not 
give an snalytical description ; she was dark, and, as even the 
ladies allowed, very beautiful, with a nameless grace in every 
movement of her beautiful figure; a heaven ot lustre in her 
dark eyes, and that charming insouciance that makes an Irish 
girl so fatal to the unwary, especially to an Englishman, ac- 
customed to the more staid coldness of our English ladies. 


Her Majesty’s Twenty-niuth Hussars went dowa before her | 


charms without a shadow of resistance. Ere the September 
gold had clothed the corn-fields, I was hopelessly in love, and 
as hopelessly despairing. for I saw that Egremont had also 
struck his flag to the Grangemore queen. A universal fa- 
vorite, rich, handsome, and gifted, he was everything a wo- 
man could desire. I dared not hope, with him for a rival, 
and saw with all the pain that jealous pangs could inflict, 
that while often silent and constrained with me, with him 
Adela Meredyth was always gey and charming. 

Ilalf an hour after my announcement to Egremont found 
me walking along the river bank towards Grangemore, 
ostensibly to fish, but in reality to enjoy, moth-like, the light 
of her presence. As [ walked along, for the twentieth time 
I determined to “ do or die,” and to learn my fate if opportu- 
nity offered. Irresistibly passionate appeals shaped them- 
selves in my brain; my spirit bad already flown forward to 
Grangemore, asked the eventful question, been accepted, and 
revelled in a long life of romantic bliss, while my poor de 
serted body was unconsciously doing its four miles an hour 
along the well-known path. Having in spirit been married 
for years, and gone the round of almost every earthly amuse- 
ment, I was, I think, ip the act of-accepting a brilliant offer 
fur my daughter, when my castle in the air was shattered, 

“ Hallo, Jack, where are you going ?” 

“* Good morning, Mr. Brandon.” 

There they sat, Tom Meredyth, and Adela herself, lazily 
basking on the cool river bank, where I joined them. 

“Well, Jack, so I hear you are going to ride French’s 
Chanticleer at the Crossbane races next Monday.” 

“ Yes, L hope to.” 

“Tvs a nasty course ; have you seen it ?” 

“No. Lam afraid a close inspection might develop my 
bump of caution too much, I shall walk over it before the 
race, on Monday.” 

“ You will require to steady Chanticleer at his fences. You 


| do come fora short pull. See, [ have room for you in the 





‘ | 
| “ No, I do not feel the least like one. I believe a drone is,| “ What's the matter, Brandon?” said Mr. Meredyth: “ you 
‘in the main,a happy fellow; he eats, drinks, and is merry, look more like ‘going to drive a hearse than to ride Chanti- 
while I am thoroughly unhappy.” cleer. Come, have a glass of wine.” 
One look, and I felt she had read my story; then she Egremont was talking to Adela. “ Wish me success,” I 
seemed to shrink from me, and changed the subject. jheard him whisper. Of course she said yes, for as he turned 
| “Don’t mind what Tom said about Chanticleer. Mr.) away Lsaw him take her glove from her lap and slip it into 
French would not have asked you to ride him if he were not} his breast. I drauk my cha‘npagne at a gulp. “ Another 
safe, and I have seen him go admirably. But Miss Of please. Thanks.” And, as quickly, I swallowed that Me. 
course,” she continued hurriedly,“ you and Captain Egre- | Meredyth looked a little astonished. As Adela banded ‘me 
;mort will come to the races with us.” ? | the whip, she whispered,“ What is the matter?” She looked 
“LT was not allading to the races,” said I, determined to) sad, and I thought, pitying, at which my pride revolted. I 
have my say at last. “ T was % | made no answer, but hurried away to the dressing-room, 
, “See, Tom has been successful; he has a fish; [must go) Seventeen horses came to the post for the principal event. 
/and land it,” she exclaimed, starting up. was ove of the last out of the weighing-yard, and as I 
rged, Warhawk was cantering past the stand. As he 








At that moment a boat shot round the bend, propelled by | eme 
| Egremont, who sculled like a waterman, He stopped when) went by with a zrand swinging stride, he was accompanied 
| he saw us. | by amurmur of admiration. Egremont’s white jacket and 
| “Are you not afraid of spoiling your complexion, Captain | red cap contrasted well with the horse’s color—a jet black, 
| Egremont ?” said Adela. shining like satin. 
| “Not atall,” he replied; “its a lovely day on the river;; “That's a racer,” said French, as he walked beside me, 

giving me those inevitable last directions. “ Watch him, 
but don’t ride at him until the last mile, for he is faster at his 
fences than you are, and Chanticleer does not like being 
As he spoke, he backed the boat to the bank, and ere I} passed. Some of these fools will make the running. Keep 
well knew what had happened, she was sitting in the stern; |about fourth until you get over the double in the second 
he pulling away with a flush of triumphant delight on his! round, then let him come if he will.” 
face. Pe Good luck to your honor, and safe home,” said the groom, 
“We won't be long, Mr. Brandon; have a trout when we | with a last aflectionate pat on the horse’s neck as he turned 
return,” she laughed ; as the boat swept away down streain, 1) him for his canter. 
stood for a short time, torn by furious jealousy. Then de-| Chanticleer was a bright chestnut, hot-tempered, like all 
clining Tom’s invitation to remain for luncheon, I started | his color. As he went along swinging his head about, and 
home like one demented. She loved him afterall. Trecalled | pulling hard, I saw that [had rough work before me, for 
her tone as the boat passed away. Every syllable was a/ already he was excited by the crowd and the noise. 
poisoned dagger. Knowing that I loved her, she laughed at L avoided Jooking at the Meredyths’ carriage as T passed. 
me! Egremont was then no doubt telling her the story she | Why should I look for a passing glance, when Egremont 
would not hear from me. The boat gliding on in the poon- carried her gage d’amoar in his breast? but I heard Tom's 
tide hush—the oars at rest—he bending forwardin passionate | cheery voice, “* Good luck, Chanticleer,” and it sounded like a 
pleading—Adela listening with folded hands and downeast | ;ood omen, 
eyes, with beating heart and heightened color, while a mag-|  “ Are you ready, gentlemen. Go!” 
netic, unspoken language told him he was loved. It was too} We are off; off with a rush and a plunge, and a thunder of 
bitter, and with a blackness of despair that [had never ima-| hoofs that drowns for us even the shout that leaps from a 
gined possible, 1 flueg myself upon my bed and lay there | multitude at a start. 
for hours. Chanticleer, plunging forward, swinging his head, and 

Idid not see Egremont until next morning, when neither | tearing at bis bit, gives me no time to look right or left as we 
of us alluded to the episode of the day before; but I thought | sweep past the stand in our first rush. 1 see a cloud of grey, 
that, for a successful lover, he looked rather grave — | deter-| pink, blue, blacx, green, before and arcund me, and wonder, 
mined never to see Adela again, and adhered to my determi-|as we come at the first fence, how we can possibly jump, 
nation with vnconquerable firmness for two days, when Mr. | packed in this flying crowd. Cuanticleer, wild at all times, 
Meredyth called at the barracks, and insisted on our returning | is mad now, with a horse’s tail whisking in his face, a horse 
with him to Grangemore. on his right and one on his left, precluding the possibility of 
«“ How very ill you look, Mr. Brandon,” was Mrs. Mere-| swerving, while L have a dim consciousness of a young one 
dyth’s first observation to me, as [ joined her in the pleasure- | behind me, to insure my destruction should we fall. A slight 
ground after dinner. “ You have been working too hard, or| slackening in the pace. I see that blue and white balloon 
training too hard, after the manuer of you gentlemen riders. | before me subside as its wearer sits down on his horse. If he 
So we are to bave the pleasure of bringing you and Captain | falls! Heavens! how I pray for the safety of that blue and 
Ezremont to the races. How provoking it’ is that oniy one | white—with a vivid consciousness of the Nemesis astern. 
of you can win; but remember one of you must win, for 1) Chanticleer appears determined to look at nothing but that 
am determined that the winner shall belong to my party.” horse's tail, [take a pull at him, then the blue and white 


| stern, and you can steer. Now, Jack, hold that stern steady 
| while Miss Meredyth steps on it.” 











remember, Adela, what an awful cropper he gave French in 
the run from here last winter; he loses his head when other | 
horses are galloping beside him.” 

“ T hear Captain Egremont is going to ride also,” said Adela. 

The first remark she had made since I joined them! 
Jealousy and I had a sharp dialogue over the fact of her 
thinking of Egremont, and the conclusion was not a pteasant | 
ope. | 

“Yes,” answered Tom, “and, I think, to win. I know | 
nothing in the race to beat Warhawk at the weight, if he 
stands up, of which there is but little doubt, for he is a per- 
fect fencer. Come, Adela,” he added, “let’s have a bet about 
the two horses; you shall have your choice, for half a dozen 
pair of gloves.” 

“ Which shall I take, Mr. Brandon ?” 

“ Whichever you prefer,” I answered, with what I meant 
for a killing look of entreaty to show some preference for my 
mount. 

“Then I think I shall take Warhawk,” sie said, with an 
air of unconscious innocence, most aggravating to aman in 
my state of mind. 

“It's no use spending the day here,” said Tom, “as he 
jumped up. I mean to seduce the wily trout from his shady 
retreat.” And he left us. At Jast we were alone. 

The long-wished-for opportunity had arrived, and 
I determined to seize it this time. But the question was how 
to commence? Should I plunge into the business, in medias 
res, and say at once, “ Miss Meredyth I love you!” or ought 
I lead the conversation delicately to the subject, and when I 
had prepared her mind for the reception of the intelligence, 
declare that, without her, life would be insupporta le? The 
first plan would be too abrupt, and as for the second, all 
capability of framing thought in language suddenly left me; 
my brain refused to act; I was dimly conscious of an over- 
whelming desire to say something, but the immensity of my 
desire refused to be trammelled in the narrow bounds of lan- 
guage. I could only feel like a pleading criminal, and look 
like a fool. 

She was simply irresistible as she sat, picking a honey- 
suckle to pieces in the bright sunlight, and presented as beau- 
tiful a picture as ever crowned the combined efforts of nature 
and art. Armed with the prettiest and most becoming sum- 
mer dress, the tiniest and sauciest little boots, a soft white 
silk kerchief tied loosely and careless!y round her beautiful 
neck, and a hat, for the fabrication of which, as a dangerous 
man-trap, the creating milliner deserved incarceration for 
life ; her cheeks suffused by a soft blush; her lips slightly 
parted, and her soft dark downcast eyes, she was charming. 

At last, I made an eflort; and suececded in breaking the 
silence. 

“ What a lovely day it is.” 

T cannot say that my observation was brilliant, but it was 
something to have spoken, even though my voice sounded 
like a croak, for, by some mysterious process, my heart had 
jumped into my throat, where it siuck crosswise, and my 
tongue had become too large for my mouth. 

“ Yes, beautiful, but rather bright for fishing, is it not?” 

“T assure you I infinitely prefer basking to fisbing.” 

“That is a wavt of devotion to sport against which you 
should struggle. Tom acknowledges that the besetting sin 
of the army is laziness.” 

“ Do you dislike the army ?” 

““N—no, not at all. Yet I am not sure that if I were a 
man I would adopt it for a profession.” 

“ Why 2” 


“Tt seems to me, pardon me, a rather profitless existence. 
Contes you feel, sometimes, a little like a drone 2” 


I determined to send in my papers at once. Now for the 
plunge. 
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carriage for my whip. 


“A determination that will no doubt be shared by some | jacket rises out of the line of sight, and discloses a single 
five or six others,” L replied. bank. Quick as thought Chanticleer rises to it; 1 see his 
“No matter; my motto is‘ Where there's a will there’s aj head for an instant between the gleaming hind shoes of the 
way. You must try hard that [shall not be disappointed.” | horse in front. The litle balloons to the right and Jeft pop 
*“ My dear Mrs. Meredyth, Lam an exemplification of the | up and down Jike painted floats at a nibble, and we are all 
fallacy of that old adage.” safely over. Now that the possibility of escape has been 
“Indeed! Perbaps you did not wish with all your might.” | demonstrated, I am beginning to feel more at ease, and 
* L did, indeed—with all my soul,” I said, sadly. approach the next fence in a more hopeful mood. The 
“Then,” she replied, kindly, “ you must have been willing | horses are settling into their stride, and as I venture to look 
an impossibility, a fault of no great magnitude at your age. | round, I distinguish the faces. that surmount the little bal- 
Remember there is another old adage, ‘ What is, is best’ If} loons. Vansittart overlooks a green one, that would have 
want of success has made you unhappy, Lam sorry for you; | made him the favorite with the multitude had he not worn a 
you must only take courage. In the future you will perhaps | red cap. Gore glares from above a cerise and grey; Man- 
agree with the poet that ‘Sorrows remembered sweeten | sergh, black and silver; M'Dermott, Lefroy, and three or 
present joys.’” four more of our men, all looking before taem with hard-set 
“Then you think unhappiness is not an unmitigated evil?” | faces. None of the bonhommie that distinguishes the hardest 
“T think it is questionable if it be an evil. Happiness| run with hounds, where, no matter what the pace, there is 
exists but by comparison with its reverse, therefore the exis-| always time to fling an observation to an accompanying 
tence of one is necessary to that of the other, However,| Nimrod; to gasp,“ A good run—splendid,” &e. Here your 
theorising on unhappiness will not make it less. Take the | companion riders are not so much participators in a sport, as 
advice, Mr. Brandon, of an old woman; do not give way to | men to be beaten, and the excitement is purely selfish. I feel 
unhappiness. You have youth and health, the greatest bless- | that if my blue and white pilot falls, I can neither pull to 
ings of this life; do not lie down Ike a coward, because you | right or left, but must go straighton him; I hope, in that 
may have failed once in some desire. Try again, and if} case, I shall not kill him, but that is entirely his aflair. My 
unsuccessful still, let it but inspire you with determination | pursuing Nemesis is no doubt actuated by precisely similar 
never to rest till you succeed. If success does not follow, | feclings. We have passed the second fence in safety, and 
you will nevertheless, in the attempt, have secured the un-| begin to straggle a little, led by a raking grey ridden by a 
failing panacea for all worldly misery—work. Now come in,|man in a scarlet jacket. Warhawk goes on second, then 
and Ade'a and Captain Egrement will charm away your blue | comes a biack and silver, next my blue and white leader, and 
fit with a duet.” then come the ruck, with whom Lam swinging along, holding 
Dear, kind Mrs. Meredyth! Little did she know the refined | Chanticleer with all my might. The next fenco is a wall, 
torture she prepared for me. I believe they sang well, but} the scarlet and the white pop up and down as before, but the 
that duet will ever be to me one of the most unpleasant] black and silver, instead of checking its downward flight, 
reminiscences of my life. I sat in a corner, and remember | disappears, and as Chanticleer flies past, I catch a glimpse of 
considering that the mutual declarations of love, and his cool | a horse struggling to his feet, and a black and silver figure 
request that she would fly with him somewhere or other,| lying within a foot of where we landed. However, there is 
over the moonlit sea, were positively outrageous, and should | no time to look round—the improbability of his escape from 
have been stopped by her father. During the evening Adela} the rush of horses behind strikes me for a moment, and I 
appeared more affable than usual; her manner to me was} think no more about him. Another single is passed in the 
half-apologetic, Lut I preserved what I considered a dignified | same order; a stnall double, a hurdle, the brook; and now 
coolness and reserve. The wretched evening at length came | we are coming at the principal attraction for the casualty 
to an end, and we drove home silent and thoughtful. lovers. Two or three times I have heard the simultaneous 
Monday came at last, a beautiful day, too fine, indeed, for |“ Ob ar from the crowds at the fences, proclaiming that some 
the horses and riders, for the ground was hard as irov. I had! unfortunate in the rear has come to grief. At the double is a 
become madly anxious that Egremont should not win the | large crowd in hopeful expectarion of a fall; nor 1s the 
race. For him I bad conceived the most unreasoning hatred. | expectation disappointed, for the grey makes a mistake in 
tn every look of his I thought [could detect a gleam. of | rising, strikes the bank, and disappears in the oft grip, where 
triumph which I resented bitterly. We arrived early, and | he lies with his back broken. \ arhawk has taken his fences 
had I been in a different mood there was abundant? field for | beautifully, and is now improving the pace ; Chanticleer has 
amusement. Hundreds of vehicles came pouring on to the bungled a little at the double, but I feel him going well 
course, from the well-appointed drag to the most extraor- | Within himself, and range forward beside my blue and white 
dinary constructions that ever set the rules of coach-building | leader. As we come into the straight, Egremont makes the 
at defiance. Seventy or eighty long gipsy tents were crammed | pace a cracker, and we are obliged to call on our horses to 
with thirsty natives, and many thousands thronged the | keep our place. The thunder of the crowd grects us as we 
course, every fence having its crowd of particular admirers, | pass the stand, and W arhawk’s name is shouted from thou- 
as they calculated on the probability of a fall—the falling | sands of throats. Chanticleer has again lost his head—the 
being to an Irishman the main interest of a race. noise is too much for him. As I pass, I see Adela just raise 
Having threaded my way through the carriages, with their | her handkerchief—a lite, almost unnoticeable wave—of 
attendant roulette-boards and nizger minstrels, and received | course to Egremont. Lam mad with jealous fury, and giving 
at least thirty invitations to return for luncheon after the Chanticleer bis h ad, race at him, on past the stand over the 
race, and many wishes for success, [ took refuge in the sad- first bank. There is no steadying now, I have but one 
dling yard, where I found Chanticleer looking fit as paint, | insane idea—to throw Egremont and kil: him, if possible. 
and his owner rather anxious but sanguine. The first race} Poes he not carry her glove in his breast! After we pass 
was over, and around cach carriage and trap luncheon parties | the second fence, be says,“ Jack, you'll kill that horse if you 
gathered and enjoyed themselves; I remained on the stand | don’t steady him at his fences!’ He is now riding beside 
chewing the cud of bitter fancies, for I could see Egremont | me, with the six or seven horses that have stood up, half a 
laughing and chatting gaily with Adela, who was the centre! dozen lengths in the rear. I neither look at him, nor answer 
of a pleasant knot. him. The brook is passed, and we are still racing neck and 
At length the saddling bell sounded, and I returned to the| neck for the double. I steal a Jook at him; our eyes meet 


for an instant; I wonder if he reads the world of hate that 
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leams in mine. “ Fool!” he mutters, as he takes a pull at 

Varhawk, whose head steals back to my side and then out of 
sight. AsIcome at the fence I see stretched outside the 
crowd the poor grey who had so gallantly led us a few min- 
utes before. Chanticleer rises like a bird, and lands lightly 
asadeer. I hear ashout, and, Heaven forgive me! I hope 
that Warhawk and his rider have shared the fate of the grey, 
but on looking round I sce him close on my quarter, and 
picking up his lost distance at every stride ; but two horses 
follow us, fovr are down at the fence. Now commences a 
fierce struggle for the run bome. 
hawk is half a length in front. We have entered the straight, 
and now with whip and spur 1 urge Chanticleer. We are 
gaining at every stride. [see Warbawk’s head again gliding 
back tome. I have a clear neck already ; ten strides more 
and the race is won; when suddenly the greensward over 
which I have been flying like a swallow jumps up to meet 
me ; I feel as if 1 were cast in the midst of a thousand plung- 
ing horses; over and over and over [ roll; and when at 
length I stop, and sit up stunned and dizzy with my left arm 
hanging loosely, I sce poor Chanticleer lying at a little dis- 
tance with his neck broken, and the boy who had run before 
him and caused our fall being carried away dead or in- 
sensible. 

Friends rushed to my assistance, and lifting me to my feet, 
half supperted, half carried me to the Meredyths’ carriage, 
where | was placed beside Adela, while the horses were or- 
dered for an immediate start. 

I had at first avoided looking at Adela. What cared she ; 
had not her lover won? Now L Jooked at her and saw ber 
face was pale as death, ber eyes fixed on me with a tortured 
look. Mrs. Meredyth was busily engaged cutting up napkins 
for bandages. I whispered : 

“It's nothing, Miss Meredyth—only a broken arm. 
gratulate you on Egremont’s success.” 

“ Don’t talk of him. I hate him,” 
looked straight into my eyes.‘ 

“ You gave bim your glove to carry in the race.” 

“No, he took it without my permission,” she said, very 
determinedly, while I saw the tears moisten her dark lashes. 

A hope—a brilliant flood of hope—broke on my soul. Mr. 
Meredyth was returning with a doctor. Not a moment was 
to be lost. 

“ Do you love him ?” 

“ Na 

“ Adela, do you love me ?” 

Not a word, but one quick glad glance, a single pressure of 
the hand, as the doctor's head appeared over the carriage 
door. I bad won after all, 

Need | tell of my happy illness, my blessed convalescence, 
at Grangemore ; how consent was given, and wedding pre- 
sents made, and a bridal party set out for a quiet parish 
eburch on a bright January duy ; how, at the dejeuner, the 
clergyman made « goody-goody speech, wWhereat Lis wife was 
@dified ; and the old friend of the family made a touching 
one, Whereat the ladies wept; and the best man made a funny 
one, whereat the bridesmaids blushed; or how, at last, the 
happy couple started for the railway station, pursued by a 
hearty cheer from the assembled tenantry, and a cloud of 
slippers of every shape and hue—are not all these things 
written in the annals of Grangemore and the parisii registry 
of Bally william ?—AU the Year Round. 


sinniiiaibialfinenaieananee 
THE HISTORY OF A SEA-ACORN. 


A fine summer’s morriog, with a brilliant sun tinting the 
landscape around with a golden hue; the sea lying calm and 
placid lke a huge sheet of glass before us—just such a morn- 
ing 98 invites us to the earnest contemplation of Nature, in 
all her loveliness and beauty, Who can think of slumbering 
away this charming morning in lazy somnolence? Let us 
take a stroll by the sea, and try to gain some information and 
instruction from the many Zoological treasures with which it 
promises to teem. 

There, in the distance, I can discern a strip of golden sand, 
with its long waving lines of brilliance; and between the sand 
and our present standpoint, a rocky plateau lies open before 


I con- 


she murmured, as she 


A scramble over these low-ledged rocks will bring us to the 
very centre of our morning's work, and place us amid a varied 
collection of objects fur our examination, Where and how 
shall we begiti our labors, you inquire? And I have no difti- 
culty in finding a reply. ‘There, beneath our feet, as we hurry 
over these low rocky ledges, we may find a very convenient 
text for our initiatory discourse. 

Examine the rock-surfaces carefully, and you will notice how 
they literally bristle with innumerable small conical shells. 
You know the little organisms perfectly well, and on every 
sea-beach, the rocks and stones are covered towards low-water 
mark with a thick iucrustation of these shells, Popularly, too, 
you may know them as **sea-acorns,” a term no doubt applied 
to them from a fancied resemblance to the oak-nut; aud the 
zoologist names them, in his technical nomenclature, “* balani,” 
and includes them with the barnacles, crabs, lobsters, and a 
host of kindred forms, in a large class of the animal world 
known as the Crustacea, 

If you will but teke the tronble to detach a portion of reck, 
and carefully convey it to that pool I can discern a few yards 
off, you may watch at your leisure Low the sea-acorn lives, 
and maintains itself in its own sphere. We drop our little 
colony into the pool—for colony it may well be called, inas- 
much as each balanus is packed as closely to its neighbor as it 
possibly can be—and if the ideas of humanity be at all appli- 
cable to sea-acorns, then we might enter a protest against this 
seeming overcrowding which prevails in the colony before us. 

Yet, as we shall see, each little inhabitant of this sphere ful- 
fils his destiny independently of his neighbor organisms, and 
despite their close proximity to each other, the members of 
this commun’'ty, by reason of their peculiar relations, have no 
power of aggression on the one hand, or tendency to be 
aggressed upon on the other. 

We bave dropped our little colony of balani into this pool 
and now peering into the shallow depths, we watch the effect 
of being placed im their natural element Swiftly and at once. 
from the upper and free extremity of each little shell,a curious 
set of branched, plume-like organs comes forth, and you 
notice how incessantly these miniature plumes are being pro- 
truded from, and again retracted within, the front, or, if you 
prefer so to call it, the upper opening of the shell. 

Just watch the motions of this curious apparatus for a little 
ere you demand its use and function. The series of plumes, 
seen In this expanded state, have a somewhat crescentic sh ape ; 
the larger and longer plumes forming the upper border, whilst 
the shorter ones form the inner and lower border of the cres- 
cent. And in the order of expansion you notice how the 
smaller oves are first protruded, and then how, with a graceful 
sweep, as it were, the larger ones wave outwards and upwards 
and complete the movement of expansion, Then immediately 
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qnite as swiftly as they were protruded, the inner and shorter 
plumes are folded inwards, and then the longer ones are duly 
tucked in, ready for the next and rapidly succeeding movement 
of expansion, 
And thus, backwards and forwards, with an incessant wav- 
ing, in the bright clear depths of the pool, are the hundreds 
lot little plumes, from as many little doors or windows, per- 
| forming an important duty in the life-functions of the organ- 
isms of which they form so characteristic a part. 
To gain a sufficient idea of the general conformation of a 
|sea-acorn, you have only to select the largest specimen you 
}ean find, and by the aid of an ordinary pocket-lens, you may 
jmuke out the leading features of structural interest. 
First, there is the curious shell in which its body is inclosed. 

| Viewed externally, we find the acorn-shell to be conical in 
shape, the creature being fixed by the flattened base of the 
|eone to the rock on which it rests. It is thus a ‘*sessile” 
animal—that is, fixed directly, and without the ‘ntervention of 
la stalk, to the rock, Its nearly-related friend, the barnacle, on 
| the contrary, is attached to fixed objects by a long fleshy stalk, 
lor * peduncle,” as it is technically called. The barnacie and 
lacorn-shell are both included in the same division of the great 
| crustacean class, and roughly speaking, the acorn-shell might 
| be compared to a barnacle minus the stalk, or vice versa, the 
| barnacle might be said to be an acorn-shell plus a stalk. 

| ‘The conical shell is composed of calcareous or limy plates, 
disposed in three series. ‘The first of these sets of plates is 
| constituted by a single flat dise of lime, which forms the floor 
lof the box, as it were, and by which the balanus is fixed to its 
rocky bed. We have next a series of plates forming the walls 
of the shell, and these are primarily six in number; although 
the progress of growth has marked these six pieces in such a 
manner as to lead us to fancy that each plate was composed in 
turn of two pieces; aud hence if our examination were not 
very carefully made, we should be apt to think that no less 
than twelve distinct pieces entered into the formation of the 
walls of this curious little cell, Lastly, we find a third set of 
pieces situated on the top or apex of the cone, and forming a 
valve-like lid, known as the ‘“*operculam,” and by means of 
which the aperture of the shell can be closed or opened at the 
will of the animal. 

Four calcareous pieces appear to enter into the formation 
of this valvular apparatus, the plates of the operculum being 
so arranged as to admit of the curious plume-like orgaus being 
protruded through a valvular orifice which exists between the 
opercular plates. 

We thus notice that the shell of the sea-acorn, which at first 
sight you might think to be solid, or composed of one piece, 
in reality exhibits a structure of considerable complexity. 
Within this curious shell, then, we find an equally curious 
body contained. 

‘Vaking the crab or lobster as a typical example of the group 
to which the sea-acorn belongs, and seeking to reconei e to 
the typical crustacean structure, the disposition of parts in the 
balanus, we should have little difficulty in determining at the 
outset of our examination, that the plume-like organs of the 
sea-acorn correspond to the limbsjof its more highly organised 
neighbor. In the sea-acorn we have twelve of these orgaus, 
each modified leg consisting of a primary joint, bearing two 
terminal many-jointed filaments ; so that, viewed externally, 
the sea-acorn appears to possess twenty-four plumes in its 
**glass-hand,” as this apparatus has been termed. And so 
characteristic are these organs of the present group of forms, 
that the naturalist has termed the division which includes the 
sea-acorn und barnacles, the (C'irrépediau, or ** cirrous-footed” 
crustaceans; the name ‘* cirrus” being applied to the stiff- 
jointed filaments constituting the plumes of the creature. 
Our hand-lens will further show us that each of these filaments 
is fringed on either side by innumerable small hair-like bodies, 
the plume-like appearance being suggested by this arrange- 
ment, the function of which will be presently explained, In 
addition to these general details, we find a complicated little 
body enclosed within this curious shell. 

Returning to our comparison of the sea-acorn with its 
typical neighbors, we find that our sea-acorn is suspended in 
its shell in a reversed position—its head, or, at any rate, that 
portion of its body corresponding to the head, but directed 
downwards, and towards the base of the shell, a position awk- 
ward enough as described, no doubt, but which admirably 
suits the particular relations of the sea-acorn’s body to its 
abode, A complicated digestive system, consisting of a mouth 
provided with jaws, stowach, intestine, aud liver-cells, is 
present ; whilst a circulatory system is generally believed to 
exist, although the existence of a distinct heart has not yet 
been satisfactorily made out. 

The respiratory or breathing function of the sea-acorn 
devolves upon the plume-like cirri, which, in their incessant 
waving to and fro, create currents in the water, and insure the 
due aeration of the blood or vital fluid, which is exposed in 
the vessels of tke cirri to the action of the oxygen of the 
surrounding fluid. 

The cirn have therefore a two-fold function—their first use 
is that of respiratory organs, whilst their second duty is that 
of untritive agents, and, by means of the currents they create 
in the water, drawing particles of food towards the mouth, 
In most of the lower forms of animal life, we find this two-fold 
function assigned to the tentacles, cirri, and analogous 
organs. 

Our balanus is not devoid of sensibility, or of those means 
whereby it maintains relations with the external world. ‘The 
function of innervation or correlation, by means of which the 
organism, through the medium of its nervous system, deter- 
mines the conditions of its existence, is subserved in the sea- 
acorn by a nervous axis of a highly developed type. And 
alihough, immured in its cell, the balanus, like a hermit, 
appears to have little or no use for the exere:se of those powers 
which, in an active and locomotive being, constitute the chiet 
adjunct to vitality, yet its place in the created scale, and its 
life, such as it is, demand the exercise of a certain degree of 
correlative power, ‘The sense of touch is present, fur example, 
to a high degree, and resides chiefly iu the cirrous plumes ; 
while the mechanism of such a complicated body as we have 
seen the sea-acorn to possess, necessitates the presence of a 
guiding and directing power. ‘There may be, it 1s true, no fit 
comparison or parallel between thé voluntary actions of a 
highly organised creature, aud the mere mechanical actions of 
the sea-acorn’s plumes; yet the innervation of the latter must, 
in its way, be as perfect as those more highly specialised and 
determined actions, which result from the possession of a 
greater degree of nervous force und power. 

Lastly, if we could trace backwards the life-history of our 
sea-acorn, we shouid bring to light some of the most interest- 
ing of its phases. Viewed from a developmental aspect, its 
history is exceedingly interesting, and upon the development 
of these and allied forms, Mr. Darwin's patient industry and 
observation have brought to light some very curious and most 
important facts. In its early state, our sea-acorn bore no 
resemblance to the animal as we find it in our seaside ramble, 
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but the embryo acorn was free and locomotive, led a roving 
life, and was as unlike a staid, fixed, and settled-down balanus 
as possibly could be. The young larva somewhat resembles a 
shrimp in appearance, and by means of the rudimentary legs, 
aud other appendages with which it is provided, we find it 
propelling itself merrily and swiftly throughout the sea. 

|. As you thus see it, you could readily persuade yourself that 
it was an abnormal crab on a roviug commission ; certainly, 
a sea-acorn would be among the least likely animals with which 
you would connect this free-swimming creature. ‘This larval 
form possesses a rudimentary shell, aualogous to that of the 
crab or shrimp, and in addition it is provided with large 
prominent eyes. Soon, however, this free-and-easy existeuce 
jis to terminate, for the next stage is marked by the larva fixing 
jitself, and by the development of the shell characteristic of 
the adult form. Soon, also, the prominent eyes disappear, 
|the adult balanus being destitute of optical organs, and with 
the development of the cirrous plumes the change from the 
free-swimming embryo to the fixed adult is completed. 
''Thus, from a popular and strictly human point of view, the 
|ereature’s life in its young state would seem much to be 
preferred to that in its adult state; but the correctness of 
the views of humanity, as applied to the conditions of life 
|in the cirripedes, may well be questioned and denied.— 
| Cassell’s. 
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SUNDIALS. 


The Oriental potentate whose sayings and doings in Eng- 
land have formed quite a novel episode this summer, and who 
displayed a laudable curiosity relating to useful things that 
were new to him, is reported to have taken away with hima 
stock of egg-timers, or three-minute glasses, the action of 
which struck his fancy. Or it may have been these ingenious 
egg-boilers which extinguish their own fire when the eggs 
are done. If this be so, our illustrious visitor is almost too 
good to be a Persian ; for egg-glasses are time-teliers. Time 
is not valued by the Asia*ics as it is by Europeans; and ail 
time-measuring instruments are regarded for their beauty or 
their ingenuity, rather than for the value of the thing which 
they measure. Whether the Shah possesses any sundials at 
Teberan is a question beyond our power to answer, but those 
earliest of all time-measurers would be more worthy of his 
attention than sand-glasses. Nay, English folk themselves 
have, for the most part, only a vague notion of a subject 
which, as we shall show, touches both upon science and 
upon poetry. 

Sundials are, so to speak, stin-worshippers; their hour is 
just the length of his, regardless of the season of the year, 
If the earth stood upright, and spun reund like a tap; if, 
moreover, she revolved in a true circle round the sun—then 
the hours would be all equal in length. But neither of these 
conditions prevails. The axis of the earth is inclined to the 
horizon, and the orbit is oval or elliptical: circumstances 
which give an irregularity to the apparent path of the sun 
across the heavens from morn till eve. It is fer this reason 
that solar time is not exactly the same as clock time ; the 
ditlerence may be as much es sixteen minutes and a quarter, 
the sun before the clock in certain seasons of the year, the 
clock before the sun in others. ‘The difference varies from 
this maximum down to nothing, and then advances to another 
} Maximum in the opposite direction. And sundial time is the 
}sume as sur or solar time, obediently following it. The 

ditlerence is called the equation of time, the amount of 
| Which is given for every day in the year in good almanacks. 
|For instance, on Michaelmas Day in the present year the 
| clock will be nearly ten minutes before the san; whereas on 
| Christmas Day the sun will be about half a minute before the 
| clock. 

A sundial, this irregularity allowed for, shows the hour of 
the day by the direction of a shadow. A picce of metal, 
| called the style or gnomon, is so placed that a straight edge 
jalong one side of it shall be parallel with the earth’s axis, 
| and the shadow of this straight edge is received on a surface 
{marked with lines and figures. The length of this shadow 
|is not a matter of much consequence. If we plant a stick, 
{two feet in length, upright in the ground, its shadow on the 
| ground will be about a foot long at noon on the longest day, 
| whereas it will be more than seven feet long at noon on the 
shortest day ; but the two shadows will be in the same Cirec- 
| tion, which is all that is absolutely necessary in sundial time- 
|measurements. To this present day the pezsants in some of 
|the remoter and poorer districts of southern Europe get a 
rough knowledge of the hour by this straight-stick method, 
the stick being either struck vertically in horizontal ground, 
or horizontally in a vertical wall. The stick, gnomon, or 
style, however, ought to be inclined, the angle of inclination 
depending >n the latitude of the place. 

When the principle whereon a sundial depends is once 
understood, the practical modes of working it out are 
numerous and varied. The plain sundial, so otten to be seen 
on old country churches, usually faces the south, and has the 
hour-lines directed downwards, or a little to the right or left. 
If it is not exactly facing the south, the gnomon is adjusted 
in s different way, and the hour-lincs present a peculiarity of 
arrangement. Some dials are horizontal, with the goon on 
sticking up in aninclined position. If it be neither vertical 
nor horizontal, the sundial may be iuclined; or there may be 
two kinds, the reclined and the proclined, considered rela- 
tively to the position of the sun. Ii parallel to the earth’s 
equator, it is an equinoctial dial; if parallel to the carth’s 
axis, it is a polar dial. If the plane of the dial be not exactly 
east or west, it is a declining dial. If the plane be neitier 
horizontal nor vertical, or it it does not directly face the 
south, it becomes a de-inclined dial ; while other peeuliaritics 
| in the position give rise to other names. Some sundia!s are 
| shaped like crosses, seme like globes, some like Lo!low hemi- 
) Spherical basins, some like a ham or leg of mutton; and if 
we closely examine the costly specimens of art workmanship 
at the South Kensington Museum, especially those whica 
once belonged to the Bernal Collection, we shall find still 
more remarkable oddities in the forms of old-fashioned sun- 
dials. Whatever the shape of the surface, and whatever its 
position (within certain limits of range), there may be such 
un adjustment of gnomon, and such a marking of hour-lines, 
as to enable it to serve approximately as a sundial or hour- 
measurer, 

Let us cursorily glance at some of the more remarkable 
sundials which have found their way into illustrated books. 

A shopkeeper at Marlborough has an oval vertical sundial 
in his window, in which he (or his dial-maker) has ingeniously 
managed that the heur-lines shall bear a detinite relation to 
the direction of the street. At Madeley Hall, Salop, there is 
a solid cube of stone, with four large hollows or concavities 
in the four surfaces; and a.ound them smaller hollows of 
various shapes ; every hollow is fitted up as a separate sun- 
dial, to mark some or other of the hours during the sunny 
part of the day. At Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire, in a 
4 tine old room panelled with cedar, a pane of glass in 4 window 
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is marked with the lines and figures of a sundial radiating 
from a gnomon; end there it has been, according to a date 
inscribed underneath, for just two hundred years. In the 
garden of Wentworth Castle, Yorkshire, is a sundial formed 
of box-edging cut into the proper numerals. A pretty con- 
ceit has sometimes been realised, of making a floral sundial, 
the dial being composed of flowers that bloom in succession 
during the months of sunshine. George Stephenson, when 
he was plain Geordie the colliery viewer, had the aid of his 
son Robert in setting up a sundial over his cottage door; they 
hewed, carved, and polished the stone, and constructed a dial 
upon it by the aid of the rules laid down in Ferguson's 
Astronomy. Some of the sundials at present existing in 
various parts of England date their history from the time of 
Nicholas Stone, a celebrated sculptor two centuries and a 
half ago. There is an entry extant of the expense of setting 
up a sundial by him at St. James’s Palace, six pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence, the king finding material. He also 
records, “In 1622, I made the great diall in the garden at 
Whiteball, for the which I had forty-six pounds”—no small 
sum in those days. In the same year he “ made a diall for 
my Lord Brook in Holborn, for the which I had eight pounds 
ten shillings.” This was on tbe site of the present medley 
of houses called Brook-street. On the top of a fountain at 
Leadenhall, erected in the same century, was a singular 
globular sundial, which showed the hour witbout the aid of 
any gnomon or style. It was adjusted to the latitude of 
London ; a belt or line representing the equator was marked 
with two series of numbers from one to twe!ve ; when the 
sun shone on this globe, the numbers found under the place 
where the shadowed part met the i!luminated part, denoted 
the hour of the day. 

Scotland has some rather curious sundials still left, chiefly 
in and around the old mansions and abbeys. At Dryburgh 
Abbey, there are four dials on the four faces of a pillar, all 
difterent—indeed, they must necessarily be so, to accommo 
date the difterent directions in which the shadow is thrown. 
At Glamis Castle, the name of which is known to all the 
readers of Macbeth, there is a sundial of specially curious 
character. Four carved stone lions stand on a base, each 
holding a dial as a shield ; the names of the months and days 
are engraved below ; between and above the lions, in a kind 
of pyramidal or obelisk arrangement, are no less than eighty 
other dial-faces, cut diamond-wise on ‘he several blocks of 
stone. Every one of these was the result of much calcula- 
tion, to see that the markings bore a proper relation to the 
plane of the surface; some among them could have shown 
only a few of the hours just after sunrise, or just before sun- 
set, on and near the longest day. At Kilburn House, in 
Ayrshire, is a taperivg pillar on steps, swelling out in the 
centre ; it is covered with small sundials on all sides, and of 
all shapes—cruciform, hemispherical, shell-shape, etc. Scot- 
Jand, as well as England, has preserved a few specimens of 
the ingenious ring Cial, much in favor during the seventeenth 
century. It was usually a brass ring, with a narrower ring 
moving in a groove in its circumference; this facility of 
movement being necessary for the adjustment of the dial to 
the declination of the sun at various seasons of the year. 
The sun’s light passed through a small hole, and fell upor the 
interior surface of the ring, which was engraved with hour. 
numerals. The ring was held suspended from the finger, and 
a boss was so placed as to govern the shifting of the inner 
ring, according to months and days marked on it. Whoever 
invented that ring had a remarkably clear notion of the 
principles whereon sundials must be based. Nor was it a 
bad idea on the part of a young lady who marked the hours 
on the door-sill for every day in the year, thrown by the 
shadow of some of the framing. 

Tourists on the Continent and in the East meet occasion- 
all 
Spain, is a white marble pillar or pier marked with nearly a 
hundred and fifty of these, many in the forms of stars 
crosses, and shells. Father Lyne, professor of mathematics 
at Leyden, made a sundial which was based on a stone 
pedestal ; six pyramidal compartments rose above the pede- 
stal, on which were no fewer than two hundred and seventy 
dials. Some of these weze sundials to mark the hours cel 





ing to European time; others marked it in accordance with | 


Jewish, Babylonian, and astronomical time; others threw a 
shadow on the gnomon itself, instead of a shadow of the 
gnomon on the dial-face; while others furnished the means 
of solving several problems in astronomy and mathematical 
geography. In the Pyrenees an ingenious sundial is some- 
times to be met with made of a small cylinder of boxwood ; 
the top can be drawn out, exposing a small blade turning on 
a pin; this forms a gnomon, the shadow of which falls on 
engraved lines on the cylinder, and denotes the hour with an 
error seldom exceeding five minutes. In the buse of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle a sundial was discovercd a few years ago, a 
hemispherical cavity scooped out of a square block of stone. 
We might perhaps have dismissed our conjecture relating to 
the possible ignorance of the Shah concerning sundials, for 
they are well-known in Turkey and other Mohammedan 
countries; and although the Shah and the Sultan do not 
accept the same version of their faith, they agree in essen- 
tials. But be this as it may, the Turks—the real Osmanlis of 
the Sultan’s dominions—pray several times «a day; and all 
the principal mosques in Constantinople are provided with 
sundials outside, that the people may know when the hours 
of prayer have arrived. Most of them have no other marks 
than such as will denote the time; but some have a line 
drawn, which points in a direction towards the sacred town 
of Mecca, this being the direction in which the faces of the 
faithful must be turned during the performance of worship. 
Going further East, we may remark that the Chinese and 
Japanese use sundials. At a watchmaker’s shop at Yoko- 
hama an English trave!ler recently observed a clever bit of 
ingenuity ; the shopkeeper used the railings round his house 
as a dial to set his clocks and watches by, the markings for 
the shadows being observed and adjusted once a week by the 
Saturday gun of the flag-ship. 

The literature of sundials is rather copious. Satirists, 
moralists, poets, all have contributed towards it in various 
ways. Plautus denounced the man who first invented these 
time-measurers. 


To cut and hack my days so wretchedly 
Into small pieces! When I was a boy 
My belly was my sundial—one more sure, 
Truer, and exact than any of them. 

This dial told me when ’twas proper time 
To go to dinner, when I had aught to eat ; 
But now-a-days, why even when I have 

I can’t fall to, unless the sun gives leave. 


In the old days of Seven Dials there was originally a Deric 
column in the middle of the open place where the seven 
streets meet; and on the sides of this column were seven 
sundials, each about a foot square. Dials and column were 
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’ s is none abiding.” 
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‘Canton de Vaux, says, “Je suis pour tout le monde. 
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removed long ago; but when Gay wrote his Trivia, or the dian reports of him take a sober line, running between two 


Art of Walking the Streets of London, he thought the | evtremes, 


matter worthy of a littie of his versification : 


Where fam'd St. Giles’s ancient limits spread 
An in-rail’d column rears its lofty head ; 

Here to seven streets seven dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. 


Yet the published Blue-books of the Supreme 
Government about Kashgar (or Alti-Schahar, as the whole 
provinee is properly named) are in a great part a compilation 
of bazaar reports, and can hardly help us to determine the 
exact truth as to one who ts certainly a very remarkable man, 
whether he be as black or as white as his various biographers 
would make him. What is certain may be thus briefly given. 


Bowles, in his History of Bremhill Parsonage, has some} Yacoub was first known as a general under the Khan of 


lines far above the level of Trivia: 


To count the brief and unreturning hours 

This sundial was placed among the flowers, 

Which came forth in their beauty, smiled, and died, 
Blooming and withering round its ancient side. 
Mortal, thy day is passing—see that flower, 

And think upon the shadow and the hour. 


Khokand, whom he served for many years: and he was em- 
ployed with distinction in the border struggle of that Tartar 
prince against the Russians, in which he last figured as com- 
manding the important fortified citadel of Tashkend. A sur- 
render of this place into Russian hands, after a long and up 
to that time apparently successfol defence, brought on him 
the charge of having sold it to the besiegers. Nor was this 
lessened by the fact that he had ona former oceasion been 


The genial Charles Lamb had his own quaint way of treating | accused of taking bribes from the enemy for the abandon- 


the subject: “ Why has the dial almost everywhere vanished ?|™ment of a position confided to him. 


Ilis accusers on this 


° e ° - 2 AGL . 2 » i albits Paes Be begs: . 
If its business use be superseded by more elaborate inven- | Second occasion were the inhabitants of Tashkend them- 


tions, its meral uses, its beauty, might have pleaded for its | Selves; 


continuance. 
protracted after sunset, of temperance and good hours. 


while the answer made was, of course, that all re- 


It spoke of moderate labors, of pleasures not [sources had been exhausted, and that the citadel itself was 
Tt | about to fall. 


Yacoub Beg, who had left the place with his 


was the primitive clock, the horologe of the first’ world, | troops under the terms of the surrender with military honors, 


Adam could scarcely have missed it in Paradise. 


It was the} Was on his way to Andiyan, the Khan’s capital, when he 


measure appropriate for sweet plants and flowers to spring by, | learned that his accusers were beforehand with him, and that 
for the birds to apportion their silver warblings by, for flocks his arrival would be followed by his immediate arrest on the 


to pasture and be led to fold by. 


The shepherd carved it 
out quaintly in the sun, and, turning philosopher by the very 


charge which had been preferred against him to his master. 
He lost no time in collecting out of the forces under him a 


occupation, provided it with mottoes more touching than |*¢lect band of the best warriors devoted to his person, and 


tombstones.” 


taking leave of the service of the Khan. Making his way 


Mottocs :—this word of Charles Lamb's suggests what is | ¢#stward out of Kbokand he arrived after a long mareh at 


perhaps the prettiest feature about sundials, the mottoes 


which they so often bear. 


Kashgar, just as a renewal of the old struggle for indepen- 


The antitheses between dav and | dence of its Mahommedan inhabitants against the Chinese, 
night, sunshine and shadow, waking and sleeping, life and 


who had never abandoned their claim to sovereignty over 


death, time and eternity, are brought before us in numberless | the whole of Alti-Scbahar, was at a crisis, Kashgar itself be- 
ways ly the phenomena presented, and the mode of repre-| ing about to fall into the hands of an Imperial detachment. 


sentisg 
the episrammiatist. 





them, in a way, too, tempting both to the poet and to | According to another account, it should be added, his rein- 
, s aye . bl : . . . wr . . 
Mrs. Gatty’s elezant volume on sundials | forcement at this juncture of his co-religionists was permit- 


isterowded with descriptions ‘and quotations, from which | ted, or even ordered, by the Khan of Khokund, whose ances- 


almost every taste might be gratified. 


Even those who know | tors had hereditary claims over Kashgar, and had repeatedly 
but little Latin could pick out the senteniious meaning from aided the 


Mahommedans—people of Bokhara extraction 


the appearance of many of those written in that language. | Originally—in their eflorts to throw off the Chinese yoke. Be 


We have only space for a few. 


this as it may, all admit that his opportune arrival in 1863 


In the south wall of an old house at Tottenham is a sun-| proved the turning point in a long and varying struggle, 


dial of large size with the motto “ Sumus umbra,” bringing in 
On a house in- 


the Latin for shadows in a religious sense. 


which had been carried on for generations. A surprise, 
which he ably conducted, broke up the camp of the be- 


the High-street of Marlborough, beneath a sundial painted on | Slegers of Kashgar, and the ulemes of the city, rejoiced at 


a window, is a motto with much meaning in it, “ Dum 


spectas, fugio—sic vita.” 
shire, “Mox Nox,” Night shortly, 
white marble cross in Collaton Church, Devon: 


If on this dial fall a shade, the time redeem ; 
For, lo! it passeth like a dream. 

But if it all be blank, then mourn thy loss 
Of heurs unblest by shadows from the Cross, 


their unexpected relief from danger, at once declared Ya- 


On Elsworth Church, Cambridge- | Coub Emir, and proclaimed his chieftainship throughout the 
Under « sundial on a} country, 


He proved himself fully worthy of their choice. 
A little more than a month later, after obtaining various 
minor successes, and with a force largely augmented by Ma- 
hommedan volunteers, he marched on Aksoo, one of the cbief 
garrisons left to the Chinese. His repuiation and his formid- 
able preparations so intimidated the defenders that they sur- 
rendered jt almost) without resistance.” Hotan, their last 


On St. Mary’s, at Kidderminster, a sundial bears an inserip- stronghold of importance, soon followed its example; and 
tion, “ None but a villain will deface me ;” though why even | When Yacoub turned his steps back to Kashgar, where his 


appear, 


presence was urgently requires to consolidate his new-found 





the guise of a somewhat rude homely reproof, gives « timely | 1 the field under his trusted licutenant, Abdallah Bey, to 
remincer of the duty and value of industry, “ Go about your whom he now confided the easy task of extirpating the last 


smains hi 
business!" At Roscommon there is a sundial which ‘con- | mains of the Chin 





occupation. Ifow well he has sue- 


trives to keep alive the Orange enthusiasm in a way novel, ceeded in his administration the Indian Blue-books tell in 
| if neither poetical nor logical : 


May thou be blest with length of days 
Who still proclaim King William’s praise. 


v'owing terms. According to these, he has founded a small 
but solid empire on the ruins of the Chinese domination, 
over Moslems grateful for freedom from their servitude to 
the Buddhists. Though his army is contented and well 


y with curiosities in the form of sundials. At Malaga, in| Ona church at Charlton Kings, a sundial motto perpetuates officered, it is paid without extortion, no taxes being levied 


the monition, “Our days on the earth areas a shadow, and |!2 his dominions exeept those legitimatised by the Koran. 


inscribed : 
The natural clockwork by the Mighty One, 
Wound up at first, and ever since has gone. 
No pin drops ont: its wheels and spring hold good ; 
It speaks its Maker's praise, though once it stood, 
But that was by order of the Workman’s power ; 
And when it stands again, it goes no more. 


At Seaham a dial on astone slab is| Though rewarding his old Khokand friends with many of 


the chief offices, he still manages to employ a fair share of 
the natives of the country. Pretenders to the Crown are not 
wanting from among the families of the old chiefs; but they 
have only a very limited amount of influence. Above all, he 
understands the ege he lives in well enough to seek to 
strengthen himself by diplomatic overtures to the great na- 
tions that lie beyond his own borders. And thus we have 
just heard that he had the good sense to send a formal con- 


On an old dial in the front of Cattrick Chureh, are three sim- | ciliatory embassy to St. Petersburg before the expedition to 
ple but expressive words, “ Fugit hora, ora,’ “ Time: flies, | Khiva was fairly set on foot ; while he has managed to make 


, 
H) 


pray.’ J 
the garden of Lady Abney’s house, Stoke Newington: 
So rolls the sun, so wears the day, 
And measures out life’s painful way ; 
Through shifting scenes of shade and light, 
To endless day or endless night. 


Nor is the Continent bare of such inscriptions, often couched | Sv rapidly raised inte importance, 


Doctor Watts wrote an inseription for a sundial in| the Indian Government understand that he desired nothing 


so much as its friendship, and is willing to open a new path- 
way for our trade into the very heart of Central Asia. On 
the whole, therefore, he is not a ruler to be despised ; and we 
may fairly hope that the Indian Government, without mak- 
ing any dangerous promises, will secure for us a friend in 
this able Sovereign, and a new market in the kingdom he ha3 
Perhaps the least satisfac- 


in that epigrammatic Latin which 1s diflicult to render into | tory thing known about him is the news we recently pub- 


English with less than double as many words. 


Such is the |lished of the fresh war he has provoked with China, in 


sundial metto at St. Philippe’s, Nice, “Sine sole sileo,”| which, however, he appears again to have been completely 
“ Without sunshine I am silent ;” and that in the convent of | successful, and to have enforced peace on his own terms.— 


St. Cimies, in the same town, “ Scis horas : 


or, “ I mark none but serene hours.” 


nescis horam ;” | Pall Mall Gazette. 
and that on a third sundial in the same place, “ Non numero 
horas, nisi serevas,” ° I only mark the hours in fine weather,” 
At Cannes, where the 
late Lord Brougham often resided, we find “ Irrevocabilis 


_— —_—_—_— 
SHOOTING RAPIDS. 


To shoot rapids in a canoe is a pleasure that comparatively 


bs : r : few Englishmen have ever enjoyed, and no picture can give 
hora,” a sentiment which we all admit every day of our ' 


lives. 


mortel !"—All the Year Round. 


_-—___@-—_____ 


YACOUB KHAN, THE ATALIK GIAZEE. 


A German sundial tells us that “ Die Sonne scheint 
uberall’—words that almost translate themselves to an Eng- 


; > ae) . " ile »j a . . . j . ; 
lish eye and ear; while one in French, at Rougemont, — a steamer, because you are so much nearer the scething 
Mon 


an idea of what itis. There is a fascination in the motion, 
as of poetry or music, which must be experienced to be 
understood, The excitement is greater thao when on board 


water, and the canoe seems such a fragile thing to contend 
with the mad forces, into the very thick of which it has ta be 
steered. Where the stream begins to descend, the water is 
an inclined plane, smooth as a billiard table; beyond it breaks 
into curling, gleaming rolls which eud off in white, boiling 
ealdron, where the water has broken on the rocks beneath. 


Yacoub Beg, or, as he is more properly termed, Yacoub | On the brink of the inclined plane the canoe seems to pause 


Khan, has hed a remarkable personal history, even for the | for an instant. 


The Captain is at the bow—a_ broader, 


unquiet region in which he has long been a proaiinent figure. | stronger paddle than usual is in his hand—his eye kindling 


The accounts of him are naturally varying encugh, inasmuch 
as those of the Russians, whose path towards South-Western | utmost tens‘on. 


with enthusiasm, and every nerve and fibre in his body at its 
The steersman is at his post, and every man 


China he bars, have invariably taken an unfavorable view, | is ready. They know that a false stroke, or too weak a turn 
representing him as at the best a successful upstart, who | of the Captain’s wrist at the critical moment, means death. 
treachcrously turned his sword against his liege lord the | A push with the paddles, and, straight and swift as an arrow, 


Khan of Khokand, and as a severe and capricious despot in 


his own dominions. 


the canoe shoots right down the mad vortex; now into a 


As a champion of the Moslem, on the | cross current that would twist her broad-ide round, but that 


other hand, against the encroachments of the Chinese and| every man struggles against it; then she steers right for a 
Russians, he is probably as unduly exalted in the native press | rock, to which she is being resistless!y sucked, and on which 


of Constantinople as he is abused in that of St. Petersburg. 


it seems sbe would be dashed to pieces; but a rapid turn of 


According to a Turkish life of Yacoub, which has been trans- | the Captain’s paddle at the right moment, and she rushes past 


lated in Germany, he is a hero who only left the Khokand 


the black mass, riding gallantly as a race-horse. The waves 


army because he was forced to escape from the treacherous | boil up at the side, threatening to engulf her; but, except a 
design of the Khan on his life, and whose valor and conduct | dash of spray or the cap of a wave, nothing gets in, and, as 
in the field are even excelled by the administrative skill he | she speeds into the calm reach beyond, all draw long breaths, 











displays in the territory he has won vy the sword. Our In, | and hope that another rapid is near.—Rer. George M. Grant. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENINe? 


and Saturday Matinee, “ Haunted Hous es.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Shiel Barry, in ‘“‘ Dust and Diamonds.” 





NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
niday Matinee, *‘ The Black Crook.” 





DALY’S BROADWAY THEATRE, 728 AND 730 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, 
in “* La Grande Duchcese.” 








OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinces, Miss Lydia Thompson, and her new 
company, in “* Sinbad the Sailor.” 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the Vokes Family, in ‘ Belles of the Kitchen.” 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 


THEATRE COMIQUE, 514 BROADWAY.—GRAND 
Variety Entertainment. 

METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 585 BROADAY.— 
Ethiopian Eccentricities, etc. 




















SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 
In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO., 
49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The ‘most nutrmtive preparation ever offered'to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, ‘Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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THE RISE IN WAGES IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. J. Stapleton, member of Parliament tor Berwick-on- 
Tweed, has delivered a lecture to his constituents on the 
price of labor. Mr. Stapleton holds out a most encouraging 
prospect. Like the good fairy in the pantomime, Le has 
blessings to bestow all round. Combination, he tells us, has 
enablea the laborer to make better bargains with his master, 
and his pay thus raised will aid not only himself, but others. 
He will live better, and will be able to save more. He need 
not, therefore, become a charge to the parish either in sick- 
ness or in old age. The rise of wages will thus both add to 
the Jaborer’s own comforts and diminish the amount of the 
poor-rate, the heaviest tax of modern times. He will be abie, 
too, to spend more time and more money on education, and 
this education will improve the quality of his work. Work 
which is now paid highly because it can be done only by a 
few will be within everybody’s power, the price of it will fall 
accordingly, and the public will be the gainers by the 
change. The education, too, by which this is brought about 
is to be paid for, it is added, by the working man himself; i 
is not to be accepted any longer as a boon from the rate- 
payers or the clergyman. Even the laborer’s more selfish 
enjoyments will be found to be of universal benefit. The 
more he buys of any article whatever, the more will the 
price of it be raised by his competition, and this will 
oblige him to pay toll to other members of society. The 
tradesman and the manufacturer will be made to share his 
new prosperity. He desires, for example, meat and fresh 
vegetables, and goes into the market to purchase them. A 
rise is immediately the result in the profits of the shopkeeper 
who sells them, in the wages of the agricultural laborer who 
works for them, and in the rent of the land on which they 
are produced. The effect cf this particular rise on the 
tenant farmer appears to be more doubtful than the 
rest. He will bave to pey his laborers higher 
wages, and he will get his land at a higher rent, 
and there is reason to fear that he will look suspiciously 
on & movement the direct results of which are so unpleasant. 
Even Mr. Siapleton thinks it will take some time before he 
finds out how much he bas been benefitted; but even he 
may be reassured. The higher price he will get for what he 
grows will not fail to compensate him. But the list of possi- 
ble benefits to the world is not even so complete. If the first 
reapers of this golden harvest make the worst use they can 
of their additional gains and spend tiem principally on 
drink, they will become thereby, though they do not intend 
it, important contributors to the national income. They will 
have to pay a tax to the Exchequer on every glass cf beer or 
spirits, and this blind service of theirs, which has already 
done so much to reduce the Income-tax, may end by clearing 
it away altogether when a further rise of wages has put it in 
their power to perform it more efficiently. The one real 
danger which the lecturer foresees—the only thing that 
seriously threatens our future prosperity—is that we may be 
some day inundated with cheap goods from China, and may 














be driven out of all the neutral markets of the world. But 
there is a set-off, we are told, even here ; for we shall get the 
goods for ourselves at lower rates, and may find in China an 
investment for our capital when the combinations of laborers 
have driven it from our own shores. There will be ample 
secpe in China for the remunerative employment of money. 
Wages are low there, and laborers are both cheap and plenti- 
ful. But what is to become of laborers at home after capi- 
tal has thus taken flight Mr. Stapleton does not tell us. In 
his view there will be but one possible exception to the rule 
of general gain—one unhappy class which will be no sharers 
in the blessings of the great millennium. Those who have 
fixed incomes to live on must make up their minds to two 
results. What they wish to purchase will become dearer, 
and their means of purchesing will, a: the same time, be de- 
creased. There will be some contrary influences at work ; 
but the jecturer cannot hold out the Sope that they will be 
sufficient to restore the balance. The owners of fixed in- 
comes must be centented to see others prosperous, and must 
endure their own privations as they can. However, the an- 
nouncement of this by no means interfered with the general 
happiness of the occasion. The future sorrows of fundholders 
and half-pay officers were listened to with marked applaase 
The prospect Mr. Stapleton offers is a brilliant one, and it 
need not be altogether visionary. 

The advance of the laborer’s wages has opened to him, 
beyond doubt, a great opportunity for improvement, and he 
will have none but himself to blame if he now fails to take 
advantage of it. The higher wages he is earning may be 
spent in improving his own condition and that of his wife 
and family—in getting better house-room, better food, better 
teaching, and a more certain provision for the future. As 
far as this is the eflect, the result will be in the end an un- 
mixed benefit to all. Or he may adopt another course, and 
may take out his improved position in drink and idleness, 
and fit himself to become a ready tool in the ‘gir 
pulous agitators. If he does this, the * 
amount which he will drink will pe 
loss we shall all sustain by his 


ds of unscru- 
on the extra 
mpensate for the 
n. As long as we 
retain our energy and ind» me, we need fear no 
foreign rivals. The most prese:. Ps which threatens us 
is entirely of our own creation. Tffe attitude of out working 
classes is one which may be viewed with real anxiety. Those 
who know them best do not report that they have been im- 
proved by the higher wages they have receivec. They drink 
more, and spend fewer hours in work; but their wives and 
children have been no gainers by the rise. The men do not 
earn much more in the course of the week, and they have 
twenty times the leisure to spend their earrings in the public- 
house. To those who have not looked closely into the 
matter it is astonishing to find how little good has been done 
to the working man by the late enormous rise in the rate of 
his pay. He has not gained much in comfort or in any 
rational enjoyment. In many cases he is even found to have 
been a loser; for his new leisure has served only to tempt 
him into dissipation and extravagance. Nor can he be said 
to have gained anything in independence, in spite of circum- 
stances which have enabled him to disregard the outward 
tokens of respect to his superiors. 










THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF FRANCE. 

It seems certain that whatever dynasty or form of govern- 
ment may be finally scttled there, the foreign as well as the 
domestic policy of France will be the same for along time tp 
come; and it is so apparent that even the dynasty or the 
form of government thus established will not last, thet the 


t| spectator might well turn away tired with the eternal same- 


ness of the sight and the utter want of meaning in all these 
passionate struggles. In fact, whoever places himself at a 
certain distance from the events, trying to discover the laws 
which rule them, in spite of all variety, as surely as the 
seasons return regularly, although not one day of one year be 
exactly like the corresponding day of another year, must 
have come to the conviction that France is moving in a 
vicious circle. She is continually craving after liberty and 
self-government, and she is utterly unfit for either of them, 
It is but idle talk to speak of the decay of France; neither 
materially nor morally nor intellectually is she so low in our 
days as she has been at other times ; and yet with the nervous 








elasticity which is one of her characteristics, she has always 
risen again after such epochs of deep despondency and 
apparent prostration. There is however, little doubt that she 
has never been really great and powerful except when all 
her forces were collected in one strong hand. With her, 
freedom is incompatible with organization; and want of 
organ:zation is anarchy for her. As scon as her individual 
forces are left to themselves they fall into incohe- 
rent, sterile, actually inorganic atoms, and it is not without 
a profound meaning that De Tocqueville used to call his 
countrymen a nation of sand. There is little doubt, there- 
fore, that absolute power, which is already re-established in 
fact, will soon be restored also in name, and the only ques- 
tion which remains to be settled is what the name shall be. 
Still, it imports littie in reality whether Legitimate Monarchy, 
Cesarism, or Conservative Republic gets the best of it—since 
Constitutional Monarchy and Radicalism are out of the ques- 
tion. Constitutional Monarchy, indeed, would have meant a 


twentieth evidently hopeless attempt at liberty and self-gov- | 


ernment. Radicalism would have had the signification of an 
anti-clerical home policy, and consequently of isolation in 
Europe. Not so with the three parties which remain in ex- 


been disarmed. However different in origin, in forms, in 
persons, in language, they will all three be obliged to follow 
the same policy as soon as they come definitely into power. 
They must needs all encourage the efforts of the clerical 
party all over Europe; oppose everywhere the interests of 
Germany and Italy; bestow particular favor on the army ; 
chicaner the University of France; and, above all, control 
évery movement of the nation by a powerful host of prefects 
and sub-prefects, procureurs, and police: and the Conserva- 
tive Republic would perhaps outdo even Bourbons and Bo- 
napartists in this latter method of preventing the nation 
from doing any harm to herself. 

Still there is a sort of theatrical interest to know by what 
company the piece, which we know so well beforehand, will 
be played—whether by the old academical school, by the un- 
classical Bohemians, or by the bourgeois amateurs. Even 
more than that, there is a moral interest to know who will 
have the best of it in the long run: the stainless, logical, un- 
wavering stubborness of the Legitimist pretender, the unscru- 
pulous audacity of the Bonapartist adventurers, or the sup- 
ple and prudent cleverness of the men who thiak—not 
without reason perhaps—that, as they all agree upon what 


.| is to be done, it is really not worth while to make another 


revolution or restoration in order to change the flag under 
which it is to be done. Opinions are very deciled as to the 
probabilities of success of each of the three competitors seems 
to have for himse'f. In the eyes of many the handful of 
Bonapartists, without even a head of the dynasty able to 
assume the throne immediately, still laboring under the me- 
mory of the terrible disasters which have befallen the coun- 
try under the last Napoleon have less chance than Henri 
V., who is supported unconditionally by more than a quar - 
ter of the sovereign Assembly, by all the nobility of the 
country, by the Church and clergy, just now so influential 
ia France—less even than the Conservative Republicans, 
who have in their favor the fact of the actual existence of 
a Republic, the fear all good Conservatives have of a change, 
were it for the better—above all the intellectual elite of the 
educated classes. Still all this may be but the deceptive 
surface of the situation. Bonapartism has still adherents 
enough in the army to risk a coup de force wlicn the time 
comes ; it has too deep roots in the French peasantry not to 
be able to count upon a popular majority ; the numerous staft 
of French officialism is too full of its creatures not to be able 
to organise an Administration all over the country within 
twenty-four hours. 





CURRENT NOTES. 

The Executive Council of Newfoundland is determined to 
abolish the cable monopoly. The colonial secretary on behalf 
of the Council has submitted three propositions to Mr, Cyrus 
W. Field—first, the surrender by the New York, Newfound- 
land and London Telegraph Company of their exclusive right 
to land cables on the shores of Newfoundland; secondly, the 
surrender by the Government of its right of pre-emption; and 
thirdly, the New York, Newfoundland and London, and all 
other companies, to be subject to a tariff on all messages sent 
and received. It is not in the interest of the public, however, 
that any tariff should be laid on messages, as it will be the 
people, not the cable companies, who wiil pay it. Preventing 
the companies from combining is the proper thing, and thus 
let them compete, to the advantage of the public, at lowest 
rates. 

The London Times says: “ Sports may be made in many 
ways a valuable training. They may teach a boy modera- 
tion and self-command and self-denial, as well as courage 
and love of fair play and of active exertion. And yet, with 
the strongest sympathy for all this, we must repeat the 
opinion that things have been allowed to go too far. The 
course followed has been so easy that it has, not unnaturally, 
been followed a little to excess. There need be no opposi- 
tion made between studies and sport. The two can go cn 
very well together; they will even aid one another, if both 
are properly pursued. But this will involve the surrender of 
much that is now sought for. We must give up the aim after 
a professional standard of merit; we must even esteem it a 
degrading thing to reach it. Boys must be taught that the 
principal use of games is as a relaxation in the intcrest of 
after-study; that both study and sport are of value only 
for the eflect they have on the mind and character, and for 
the degree in which they fit a man for after-life, and that in 
all this study is of an importance quite infinitely greater than 
sport. The remedy against the present state of things can 
only be gradual. A sounder public opinion will soon show 
itself in altered tone among both boys and masters. Boys as 
a body will never love books; but they will always honor 
those distinctions which they see are honored by their par- 
ents and by the world. Sports may be trusted to flourish 
without much encouragement; but studies need all the fus- 
tering care which can be employed, and even then illness 
and stupidity will often be too strong for all the efforts of the 
schoolmaster. It is not much to ask that he at le«st should 
be faithful to his high trust, and that, in any controversy of 
studies and sports, he should stand out as the uncompromis- 
ing upholder of studies.” 

Notwithstanding the courtesies exchanged between the 
Sultan and his much-talked-of visitor, it is pretty certain, says 





|the Eastern Budget, that ro real reconciliation has taken 


place, sa far at least as the dispute about the supremacy in 


istence, since Orleanism has resigned and the, Radicals have | Islam ja concerned, A decisive test of this was the service 
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recently performed in the mosque, at which the Shsh could 
only accompany the Sultan if he recognised his claim to the 
caliphate. The Shah did not attend the service, from which 
it is inferred that the dispute still remains unsettled. An- 
other incident has been much remarked upon by the Turkish 
courtiers, as showing the jealousy with which the two mon- 
archs regard each other. When the Sultan came to meet the 
Shah on board of his steamer, the latter did not advance to 
meet him, but waited for him on the lower deck. The Sultan, 
in his turn, when the Sbah paid him his return visit at the 
palace of Dolmabagtche, did not meet him at the gate, but 
only at the door of the reception hall. The Turkish popula- 
tion, too, is far from being favorably disposed towards the 
Shab, and the cheers with which he was received proceeded 
almost entirely from the Greck and Persian in dabitants. 
The Russians have made extraordinary preparations for his 
arrival, wishing to confirm the impression he received in 
passing through the empire on his journey to Europe that 
Russia is the most powerful State in the world. 


Writing of the proposed restoration of the monarchy in 
France, M. Edmond About says: “It would be war with 
Italy and Germany allied against dismembered France. 
There can be no doubt upor this subject, for we know that 


Divorce for “ natural dislike” of course is demanded, and 
the remark follows, that “ the extreme position of absence of 
all legal bonds of matrimony would not be so productive of 
evil as people imagine.” 

M. Constant Cheret, the indefatigable wild beast killer, 
devotes his life, says Galignani, to that task, and according 
to his calculation, ought to achieve his object in five years. 
The Tell is ravaged, he declares, by between 700 and 800 lions. 
Each costs in oxen, horses, mules, camels, sheep, and goats 
3,600 francs per annum. Its average life being thirty-five 
years, the damage which it occasions in all is 126,000 francs. 
Gerard put the figures higher, as he took the annual sum at 
6,000 francs, and the total at 210,000 francs. Mowever that 
may be, the tax is excessive, and M. Cheret proposes to try 
and free the country from that tribute. In another point cf 
view, the lion and panther indirectly are the cause of ravages 
far more disastrous. The Arabs, with a view to driving away 
those dangerous beasts, have already destroyed half the woods 
in Algeria, and every year new fires are lit with the same 
object. Those considerations have determined the sportsman 
just mentioned to have recourse to new instruments of hunt- 
ing. Asa means of destruction corresponding to his views, 
he has invented what he calls the silocage, and of which the 











the day after the Count de Chambord ascends the throne of 
his fathers and assumes the title of Llevri V. of France the 
recognition of the union of Italy will be demanded by the 
Italian Government, and in case of refusal or even an eva- 
sive answer war will be immediately ceclared, King Victor 
Emmanuel having for his ally King William.” M. About’s 
opinion differs from that of Signor Visconti-Venosta, the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Atftairs, in this, that he expects 
Italy to act on the aggressive, while Visconti-Venosta ex- 
pects France to do so. Both are, however, agreed that a 
monarchy in France means a Franco-Ialian war in which 
Germany may have a hand. 


The latest news from the Gold Coast is just what was to 
be expected. The rains had prevented any fresh operations 
either on the English side or on that of the Ashantees; and 
during the most unhealthy season in one of the most unheal- 
thy places in the world sickness, of course, was rife. The 
worst, however, is over. The rains were subsiding, and the 
present month will witness a change from extreme unhealthi- 
ness to comparative salubrity. Since their last defeat the 
Ashantees had made no move, but with the improvement in 
the weather, and under a knowledge that operations on an 
extensive scale were being planned against them, an attack 
was anticipated. It may be assumed, however, that when 
the Ashantees find the English soldiers in strong force on the 
coast, they will succumb without any fuss, and that the only 
real fighting the red-coats will experience will be against the 
climate and disease. 


It appears to be certain that the population of the Empire 


following isa short description: The frame and bars are of 
iron. It is three metres (about 10 feet) long, two (6 feet 6 
inches) wide, and the same in height. Mounted on three 
cast-iron wheels of small diameter, it can be moved even on 
difficult ground. The upper part opens with folding doors, 
like a wardrobe, and they close of themselves at the slightest 
shock given to springs of steel. Catches retain the lids as 
they fall, and imprison the animal as soon as he touches the 
bottom of the trap. The plan is to place this trap, properly 
baited, on the ground frequented by the wild animals, and 
then, when the game is caught, to wheel the machine away 
to some menagerie prepared for the prrpose. 


We learn from the London Daily News that Mr. Mill's last 
will was dated in 1853, with a codicil made in 1872, in which 
he nominates his step-daughter, Miss Helen Taylor, sole ex- 
ecutor, and bequeaths to her all his estate, real and personal. 
He also nominates Miss Taylor his literary executor, with 
full power to edit all or any of his literary works, and to 
publish all or any of his manuscripts as she may think fit. 
As regards his biography, the following expressions occur : 
“ And whereas in these days no one is secure against attempts 
to make money by means of pretended biographies, I there- 
fore think it necessary to state that I have written a short 
account of my life, which I leave to the absolute charge of 
my said step-daughter, Miss Helen Taylor, to be published or 
not at her will and discretion, and, in the event of her death 
in my life-time, to the charge and control of William Thomas 
Thornton, on condition that he publishes the same within 


j two years of my decease. And I hereby declare that all 


of India, says the Pal! Mall Gazette, is from one-fourth to | papers and materials available for an account of my li‘e are 


one-third greater than it was believed to be, or, in round 
numbers, it amounts to 240,000,000 souls. The census of 
Bengal, for which alone the details are yet before us, pre- 
sents several very startling results. Before the census was 
taken, the population of this immense and diversified region 
was estimated at about 42,000,000. It turns out to be 66,856,- 
859, or more than half as much again as the received estimate. 
The rate of increase is at the rate of one million anda 
quarter people every year. In other words, a population 
equal to that of the United Kingdom will be added to the 
240,000,000 already existing between this and the year 1900. 
Immense tracts of waste, but cultivable, land are no doubt 
scattered all over India, but should this rate of increase 
continue it is evident that a time must come when population 
will begin to press severely upon the means of subsistence. 
There has been another revelation made by the census as 
astonishing as the hitherto unsuspected populousness of the 
province. The Mohammedans number very nearly a third 
of the whole population. They amount to no less than 21,- 
000,000. The number of Mohammedans in all India used to 
be estimated at very little more than are now found to exist 
in this single province. What is still more remarkable is 
that the followers of Islam are not found in any numbers 
near the old seats of Mohammedan power. It is in the cen- 
tral and eastern districts that they muster strong, and in these 
they constitute half the population. The inference is irre- 
sistible that they are not descendants of the Mohammedan 
conquerors, but converts—low caste Hindoos, who embraced 
the Koran to escape the degradation of their position. And 
it is believed that the movement is still going on. The dis- 
covery thus made of the real importance of the sect in Ben- 
gal lends new significance to Mohammedan discontent. 


The following gives a very good idea of present modern 
progress. But was it any better in the olden time ? George 
Darwin has suggested in the Contemporary Review the fol- 
lowing legal restrictions upon marriage: “(L.) Divorce on 
the appearance of certain diseases. (2.) The passing of a 
medical examination for this same class of diseases; and (3) 
the production of an untainted pedigree”—restrictions, one 
would have thought, sufficiently impossible of enforcement 
for anybody nota lunatic. They do not, however, suit the 
amount of impracticability and folly cherished by the Ex- 
aminer, which proceeds to amend upon Mr. Darwin by urg- 
ing not that persons afflicted with disease be forbidden to 
marry, but that they be forbidden becoming parents. “ For 
the law to prohibit them from any satisfaction that they may 
find in married life, save such as is involved in the prohibi- 
tion of parentage, would be a piece of gratuitous cruelty,” 


|in the possession of my said step-daughter and of her only, 


and that no other person has such knowledge of either my 
literary or private life as would qualify him or her to write 
my biography.” Inthe event of Miss Taylor predeceasing 
him, he nominates Mr. W. T. Thornton and Mr. W. Ellis as 
his executors, and disposes of his effects as follows: To 
members of his wife’s family and his own he leaves legacies 
to the amount of £9,000; to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, £500; to the Land Tenure Reform 
Association, £500; to any one University in Gieat Britain or 
Ireland that shall be the first to open its degrees to women, 
£3,000; and to the same university a further sum of £3,000 
to endow scholarships for female students exclusively. His 
copyrights he bequeaths in trust to Mr. John Morley, to be 
applied in aid of some periodical publication which shall be 
open to the expression of all opinions, and which shall have 
all its articles signed with the names of the writers. ‘The 
property left by Mr. Mill is sworn under £14,000. 


The fact that Nature is full of compensations is beautifully. 
illustrated by a recent bit of scientific information, which 
announces that the house-fly is tormented by parasites, of 
which it cannot get rid, and that it suffers dreadful agonies 
from their tickling. This information will mitigate the 
indignation which has hitherto been vented upon him. 
Hereafter, the blue-bottle who persists in lighting upon one’s 
nose, although he is repeatedly driven off, will be entitled to 
commiseration from the fact that his agonies are the greatest, 
and that a parasite is worrying his nervous system, and 
slowly but surely tickling him todeath. If now tbe scientists 
can only assure us that mosquitoes are preyed upon by other 
parasites, then these small pests will certainly be entitled to 
commiseration. In strict justice to them, however, the scien- 
tists ought to establish the fact that the parasites themselves 
are afflicted by other parasites, and so on ad infinitum. 


The Emperor of Austria has offended the Sultan; but, 
says an English paper, as neither one of these high and 
mighty potentates can afford to quarrel with the other, there 
need be no fear that the difficulty will be scriously aggra- 
vated. On the confines of Austrian Sclavonia lies the Turk- 
ish principality of Servia, which has a hardy, vigorous popu- 
lation, who have won for themselves independence in every- 
thing but name. The Sultan is suzerain—lord peramount— 
and that is all. Servia is governed by hereditary princes, by 
a local Skupchina, or Parliament; the reigning prince has 
the sovereign privileges of coining money, and of impressing 
his image on postage-stamps; he has a Ministry appointed by 
himself ; an army of 3,000 men, and his capital is secured by 








the important fortress of Belgrade, All this the young 





Prince Milan of Servia has, but that which is forbidden ig 
that he should have foreign relations. The fault of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph is that he has very cordially welcomed 
the ruling Prince of Servia to Vienna without the interven- 
tion of the Turkish Ambassador, who, it is reported, will be 
withdrawn in consequence. No doubt the Emperor com- 
mitted this fault with his eyes open; he knew well that the 
sublimity of the Porte would be offended; but he had to 
choose between oflending the Servians, who have Sclavonie 
language and ideas, and with these Russian sympathies, and 
irritating the Porte, which cannot afford to quarrel with him, 
and which cannot, as Servia can, coquet with Russia to the 
peril of Austria. The Emperor Francis Joseph is naturally 
anxious, having himself Sclavonic subjects, to live on good 
terms with the Servians; but it is also his policy to do 
nothing which should make them break away altogether 
from Turkey and look for snother protector—that is, unless 
there was good reason to believe they would prefer to enter 
the Austro-Hungarian Confederation. So, perhaps, he has 
acted wisely, and we may be sure his Government will now 
proceed to “ make it up” with the Sultan. 

The London Times says that the harvest has now been 
generally completed in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. Wheat 
has not supported the test of the threshing-machine very 
well in Essex. Beans are also stated to have died off too fast 
in Essex. In Norfolk the wheat has generally been carted 
in capital order ; the quality and condition are excellent, but 
neither wheat nor barley has threshed out well. The wire. 
worm appears to have done a good deal of harm in some 
parts of Norfolk this year; barley is thin in the hundreds of 
East and West Flegg, Blofield and Walsham, and Tunstead 
and Happing. The harvest operations in Staffordshire have 
been seriously interrupted during the last nine days by the 
almost incessant rainfall, and it is to be feared a large quan- 
tity of grain has been injured. A fair proportion of the oat 
crop has been secured, but scarcely any wheat or barley has 
yet been carried, although a large breadth was cut more than 
a week ago. The stormy weather has rendered harvest pros- 
pects in South Wales less promising. The garnery of wheat 
has progressed favorably, but the yield is below the average 
At Reading it is reported that the yield was not equal to the 
average. 

The Royal Dublin Society have appointed a committee to 
ascertain whether peat could be advantageously burnt in a 
Siemens’ regenerative gas-furnace. The answer is favorable ; 
and there is every reason to hope that the millions of acres 
of Irish bog will ere long be turned to good profit. The 
regencrative furnace can be applied to so many purposes in 





metallurgy and in poitery-work, that there can be no ques- 
tion of failure of demand, if the fuel can only be produced in 
a fit state. As many of our readers may not know what is 
meant by a Siemens’ regenerative gas-furnace, we explain in 
few words that it is a brick structure in which the fuel is 
converted into gas in a chamber of peculiar construction ; 
that the gas then passes into the furnace where the materials 
to be operated on are collected, and is there burnt with hot 
air. The heat developed is intense; and as it flies off, is 
arrested in brick chambers called regenerators, which heats 
the air that feeds the furnace. As will be understood, the 
waste of heat is thus reduced to the smallest amount. It is 
in a furnace of this description that Mr. Siemens makes steel 
direct from the ore. 

The Moscow (/azette has a new plan for the employment 
of the Russian navy. It thinks that the future position of 
Russia as a maritime power ought to be cared for very difler- 
ently from the manner in which it has been done hitherto, if 
its whole development is not to be endangered. The Baltic 
and the Black Sea it believes to have no importance, as they 
would never enable Russia to become a first-rate naval power. 
The common supposition that Russia requires its iron-clad 
fleet in the Baltic for the protection of the capital it treats as 
absurd, as no man having any knowledge of these matters 
would seriously assert that on the appearance of the British 
armada the Russian iron-clad frigates and monitors befcre 
Cronstadt could do anything else than m tire behind the prc« 
tecting works of the island fortress. But, on the other hand, 
the here perfectly uscless fleet might be of the £reatest use 
to Russian interests on: the eastern coasts of the Russian 
Asiatic possessions on the Pacific Ocean. This ocean not 
being dominecred over by any fleet as yet the Russian fleet 
if transferred to there from Cronstadt would have a domi- 
nant position of great importance, especially in the Sea of 
Japan. In Wladiwostock, the paper adds, Russia posses_es a 
harbor having all the conditions necessary to a basis for the 
cevelopment of a great naval power. 

A correspondence has been going on for some time in the 
columns of the London Nature, between Mi. Wallace and 
other gentlemen, respecting the faculty possessed by many 
animals of finding their way, under circumstances wherein 
it would be impossible for a man to do the same. Three 
different degrees of this instinct may be observed. The low- 
est is that possessed by all birds and fishes of passage, which 
make their way north and south at the proper seasons, 
straight through the air or the waters—the birds, at all events 
returning very accurately to the same place year after year. 
Lastly, the most singular achievement of all is the one in dis- 
pute in the London Nature, namely, the cutting across the 
third side of a triangle by dogs desiring to return home from 
remote places, and so making their way by a straight line in 
which they never travelled. Some cases of this kind haye 
been adduced in London Nature,and one was cited some 





time ago in the Quarteriy Review. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The A’dine for October is before us, and has some very 
lever illustrations, one giving a view of the Elizabeth 
Valley, Essex County, N. Y. State. “ The Old Harsen Man- 
sion, New York,” is a somewhat vigorous picture, treated 
freely, and allowed to remain unfinished like an early etcuing 
impression. The Hinten Zee, Upper Bavaria, is a particularly 
clever bit, showing water, rocks, trees and a bit of upper 
snow. Altogether the Aldine maintains its foremost place 
among the illustrated papers of the day. 

Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong and Co. have just published 
“Arthur Bonnicastle,” by Dr. J. G. Holland; and among 
their forthcoming books during the fall and winter, may be 
mentioned “ The Wall Street of London,” by Walter Bagehot ; 
“An Outline Study of Man,” by Dr. Mark Hopkins; “ The 
Speaker’s Commentary,” third volume ; “ Lange’s Commen- 
tary,” three new volumes; and “ The Preternatural Origin 
of the Bible, Argued from its Own Characteristics,” by Henry 
Rogers. 

A firm of London booksellers haye purchased from the 
Shah the copyright of his “ Journal of Travel.” 


Mr. Winwood Reade has accepted an engagement as special | 


correspondent of the London ZJimes with the Ashuantee 
expedition. 

An anonymous donor has placed £500 at the disposal of 
the British Society of Arts for promoting economy in the 
use of coal for domestic purposes. The Council have there- 
fore determined to, ofler prizes for carrying out the purpose 
of the donor. 

Rev. Ernest Roland Wilierforce, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, son of the late Bishop of Winchester, has been ap- 
pointed by the Crown to the living of Seaforth, Liverpool, 
vacant by the death of Rev. 5. B. Gobat, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Excavations in Via dei Chiavari at Rome were recently 
commenced, and had only continued two days when a splen- 
did column of African marble was discovered, and is now 
being carefully exhumed. Unfortunately, the column is far 
from being entire, its length being only two metees as yet, 
but hopes are entertained that the remaining portion may be 
discovered as the excavations proceed, which is to be desired, 
as from the quality of the marble and the diameter of the 
column, one and one-tenth metre, it would be, if complete, 
one of the finest monoliths in Rome. 

Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, hopes to publish next month, 
in four volumes, the edition of Gawain Douglas’s poetical 
works, on which Mr. Small, the University librarian, has been 
engaged for the last four years. 

The Hunterian Club’s handsome reprint of the last part of 
Alexander Craig’s poems will contain a prefatory notice from 
the pen of Mr. David Laing. Lord Ellesmere has generously 
lent the Club some unique copies of Craig’s pieces to reprint. 

The “ Telegraphic Journal” intends to offer to its students 
from time to time prizes for the best and most carefully con- 
sidered paper on a given subject. The first of these students’ 
prizes is one of £25, to be awarded to the author of the best 
paper on “ The Evidence of the Theory of Correlation of 
Physical Forces as applied to Electricity and Magnetism.” 
The funds for this prize have been given by Mr. Robert 
Sabine, CE. 

It is announced that a German scholar has ready for press 
an edition of our early English version of the “ Gospel of 
Nicodemus,” with an exhaustive preface on the legends it 
contains. 

Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, has in the press a new edition of 
Motherwell’s “ Minstrelsy; Ancient and Modern,” a book 
which is held in regard by ballad collectors, and which has 
long been scarce. 

Miss Cooper, the author of the “ Life of Arabella Stuart,” 
has nearly completed a life of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Straftord, containing many of his letters that have not yet 
seen light. 

A work that will excite interest among lovers of polities is 
promised by Messrs. Straban and Co, foe next November. It 
is entitled “ Wilkes, Sheridan, Fox : Popular Leaders under 
George IIL,” and contains an account of the Opposition in 
the latter part of the last century. 

A stained glass window to the memory of the late Bishop 
of Winchester is sbout to be placed in St. John’s Chureh, 
Angel-park, Brixton, The estimated cost is about £150, the 
larger portion of which has already been subscribed. 


Mr. Thomas Page, C.E., has addressed a letter to the Times | prosperity. 


showing that the National Gallery is nut fire proof, because 
the roofs xre lmed with wood, He has hit on a dangerous 
point in the construction of the Gallery, which holds, if not 


the most numerous one, yet a collection of pictures which is | positions of opuleuce.and honor. 
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BRENNUS. 


BY J. J. PROCTER. 


The chieftain stood by the weighing scale : 
Ounces by ounces, and pound by pound, 
He watched the weights, till the bargained tale 
Weighed down the balance, and, all around, 
The conquered shouted. “ Nay! stay!” quoth he, 
“ This is not the weight of victory !” 


Gold in ingots, and coined gold, 
Emeralds, rubies, and pearls were there ; 
Sculptures and paintings worth wealth untold,— 
All that the world holds precious and rare. 
“Your ransom, cowarcs, is paid,” quoth he, 
© But where is the price of my victory ?” 


So saying, he threw on the trembling scales 
The ponderous sword that had won him Rome; 
Might makes right where true manhood fails, 
And the vanquished own neither soul nor home. 
E’en the gold, that buys for them life and weal, 
Is light when weighed ’gainst the victor’s steel. 


The lesson has yet to be learned again : 

Our gods are the molten calves of gold; 
We iook for treasures and not for men, 

So our sons and daughters are bought and sold, 
And love’s gold, weighed against hearts of steel, 
Lies valueless under the victor’s heel. 

———-_->— 


BORES. 


Who has not been called upon to suffer martyrdom at the 
instance of these beings? As plentiful as blackberries in 
autumn, they victimise nearly everybody sooner or later. 
There is really no way of escaping them, for, when once 
engaged in pursuit, they are relentless and untiring, and are 
proof against weapons which quickly discomfit more vulnera- 
ble men, You may attempt to bumiliate them by the snub 
direct and the snub indirect, you may resort to gentle hints 
and the broadest hints in order to get rid of them, yon may 
show unutterable weariness aud you may evince considerable 
irritation, and yet they will persistently cling to you, and 
flatter themselves that they are vastly entertaining! Their 
perception appears to be of the dullest, and their teracity of 
the greatest, and they are invariably fired by an intense enthn- 
siasw, so that it is not difficult to realise the fact that, when 
in battle array, they are indeed formidable. The bore, par 
excellence, has ivvariably a hobby, which he rides desperately 
hard. Sometimes it is one thing, sometimes another. Indeed, 
he is rather uncertain upon the point. To-day you will meet 
him and he will rave about the glories of Browning's meta- 
physical poetry—a month hence, and he will talk by the yard 
on the question of a paper currency. Whatever be his topic, 
however, ho is certain to demonstrate (in a sometimes un- 
pleasant manner) that he is thoroughly in earnest in his endea- 
vors to inoculate you with his opinions. He can speak of 
nothing else but the matter which he happens to have ia hand, 
and so deeply is he impressed with the importance thereof 
that he cennot persuade himself to listen, without visible 
signs of impatience, to anything which you may have to say. 
He seems to labor under the belief that it is quite enough for 
people to harken unto him, only interrupting his speech to 
corroborate what he says, aud to confess how thoroughly at 
}one with him they are in respect to the conclusions which he 
| deduces from certain so-called facts. Further than this, he 
evidently thinks that any undertaking on which he happened 
to be engaged is of the utmost moment, and is one upon which 
the eyes of the whole world are cast. At the same time, he 
leads you to understand that any work you may be endeavor- 
ing to effect is ridiculously insignificant, and, therefore, if no- 
tice be drawn to it, must be put upon one side with a casual 
remark or two. ‘Thus, if he dabbles in literature, ho will want 
to know if you have seen his book, his maguzine paper, or his 
newspaper article, and, if you have done so, whether you have 
discovered its many points and duly admired the same. If 
jyuu have failed to do this, he will kindly bring them under 
your notice, and inform you what this critic says and what the 
other thinks, and where this one is right and where the other 
is wrong. But he cannot consent to speak at length of the 
drawing which you may have made or the painting upoa 
which you may have devoted great labor and thought. Whe- 
ther he be literary, artistic, or commercial, he ever fails to 
resist the temptation to talk “shop.” He has a great talent 
for setting people right. Had we only consented to act on his 
suggestions, we should now have been ina state of unparalleled 
Even editors shrink into abject insignificance 
; when hs comes tothe front. He is firmly convinced that if 
| they would only consent to conduct their journals in accord- 
jance with his suggestions, they would quickly be placed in 
Indeed, if people generally 

















choicer thau any other, and has a very high place as regards | did as he directed, the world would be turned into a blooming 


bumpers. 


paradise. Sometimes, he has invented something which 


Several high-class pictures have recently been added to the | Would pe-form miracles if it only got the chance, but which is 
collection which now adorns the walls of the Fine Arts Mu- | locked at with suspicion by a doubting public. About this he 
seum at Nottingham. Mr. 8. Moreton has lent for exhibi- |W!!! rave and talk to such an extent that even the best-natured 
tion, among Others, three noteworthy examples of the works people are inclined to wish that he and his fertile imagination 
of Sir George Hayter, R. Rankley, and Boddington ; and Mr. | were relegated to some remote region. 

Page, of Manchester, bas contributed two fine paintings—the It is evident that the bore is essentially selfish and narrow- 
” 


“ Pet Canary,” and * The Huntsman’s Dream. 


ag oe been placed in Westminster Abbey, in the Chapel of 
St. John Baptist. 

Sir Edward Lee and Dr. Dresser have just started on a long 
continental tour, to collect art material for the new Alex- 
andra Palace 

It is stated that before leaving Constantinople the Shah 
presented his portrait, set in diamonds, to the Grand Vizier 


and to the Russian ambassador, General Ignatiett. A like | difficult, if pot impossible, to fight successfully. 


winded. It may be that he is so puffed out with vanity that 


A bust, by Mr Woolner, of the late Rev. F. D. Maurice | the suspicion never dawns upon his mind that he is most in- 


considerate of the feelings of others. Be this as it may, he is 
none the less aggravating. Generally, he is pretty well-to-do, 
and so cannot be roughly dismissed to that position which he 
is best fitted to adorp, It is not an easy matter to put the 
extinguisher upon a man whose purse is better filled than is 
yours. Asa matter of fact, it requires considerable nerve to 
| attempt to do so; for even in this enlightened aye position and 
| wealth carry an amount of moral weight agatust which it is 
Lookers -ou, 


depends on the extent to which he makes himself agreeable. 
Consequently, he waives his own predilections in his endea- 
vors to contribute towards the general pleasure of the company 
he may happen to be in. He tries to discover what topic is 
most pleasing to his neighbor, and upon that he principally 
dilates. Of course, a few misguided enthusiasts, blind to their 
own interests, will become voluble whenever they have the 
chance of doing so; and, thereby, materially injure their 
reputations and suffer in a social sense. But the bore, as a 
rule, is another example of the tyranny aud insolence of 
riches. Wealthy mex alone are at all free from his annoying 
attentions. Except in rare cases, he will pause before he lays 
siege to such a one. He reserves his attentions for his infe- 
riors, or, at any rate, his equals. He knows very well that 
people elevated above his sphere would not pat up with him 
for very long. Indeed, we mey go so far as to say that men 
who occupy independent positions are the principal offenders. 
A nobody has no option but to put up with the infliction as 
best he can when a somebody begins to bore him; but the 
case assumes a very different aspect when positions are 
reversed, It is somewhat surprising that the ultra-democrats 
of the kingdim have failed to take cognisance of this fact. 
We commend it to their notice, and leave them to make the 
most of it. Let them raise an agitation against rich bores— 
indeed, agtinst bores of all kinds: Let the being who is fond 
of statistics calculate how many hours they filch from useful 
purposes, and Jet the individual who has a talent for exhorta- 
tion urg3 on his followers with the remark that ‘‘ something 
must be done.”—Liberal Revrieir. 


ARCTIC RELICS. 


Truths “ stranger than fiction” are familiar to us all, and 
yet every new illustration of the old adage provokes a fresh 
application of the phrase. The, wildest improbabilities are 
daily being realized in what we call our “ prosaic” world, 
ang the dreams of fiction-makers find walking realities far 
more wonderful than themselves. The world has got almost 
tired of the “ Enoch Ardens” that have come to light since 
the story was written, Every now and then there occur 
realizations of even stranger dreams than such as those that 
show phases of homely life. We have all heard stories of 
enchanted dwellings buried in mysterious forest depths, or on 
enchanted islands in dim seas. ‘There, travellers who had 
lest their wey came on houses where everything was in its 
place, ready to be used, but where no footstep ot living man 
was to be heard, nor any sound of human voice. Even of 
so wild a dream as this realization has been found ; and under 
the prosaic accompaniments of a meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society there was lately brought forward a story 
which, for wonder, is iike one of Mr. Morris’s tales out of the 
“ Earthly Paradise.” 

The scene of the story is Jaid in the heart of the great 
Polar Ocean, in that vast archipelago which we speak of as 
Spitzbergen. There, blocked by ice on some portions of the 
shore, and covered with driftwood at others, lie the Spitz- 
bergen group and others—such as Gillis’ Land, seen only at 
intervals of many years, and Wiche’s Land, first discovered 
early in the 17th century, aud never seen again till it was re- 
discovered 249 years later in the year 1870. There is a weird, 
“uneanny” character about these lands, girt about with 
“ thick-ribbed ice,’ which show themselves at long intervals 
like great phantoms out of the ice-fog to specially-favored 
navigators. Probably the day is coming when English 
steamships and the perfection of the appointments of English 
vessels will enable adventurous persons to ascertain all that 
can be found out in these northern seas. But no one of all 
the explorers will ever find anything more wonderful than 
that which two years ago met the astonished gaze of Captain 
Carslen. 

To understand this wonder we must go back to the end of 
the 16th century, and follow Barents, a Dutch navigator, who 
was trying to find a passage to China ofa the Arctic Ocean— 
uo wilder project than that of the famous Northwest passage, 
to whose discovery so many Englishmen devoted themselves. 
In his travels he discovered Spitzbergen, at least so far as its 
northern and western shores are concerned ; and he found it 
experient to land on a part of the coast, and to build huts 
for shelter and temporary habitation, These huts had to be 
abandoned and much of their furniture left beiind. From 
that time till two years ago—a space of two hundred and 
seventy-six years—xothing was seen of these huts; but after 
all chat lapse of time the huts were discovered, just as Bar- 
ents left them—the ashes on the hearth, the books on the 
shelf, the jugs and dishes ready to be used, the pair of shoes 
of the little cabin-boy who died during their stay on the 
island. Nothing was changed. 

Is it not like a fairy story? But there was no restoration 
}of the owner of all these things. Barents and his crew had 
gone away long before out of the dangers of that inhospitable 
region, and from even those southern harbors, out into that 
wider ocean of death which has engulphed them and their 
fellows. But therein Spitzbergen were found these relics of 
that famous navigator, sheltered from wind and untouched 
|since the day when he left them. What must have been 
| Captain Carslen’s sensations when he came in sight of these 
old abodes, and still more when he explored them? Among 
the relics which have been carefully collected and brought 
to Europe are a book of navigation, the latest edition, pub- 
lished the year before Barents sailed; a history of Ciina, 
translated into Dutch ; several hundreds of fine engravings ; 
and a curioas mathematical instrument, intended to assist in 
tinding longitude. Is there anything io the whole range of 
dreamland more poetic than this sudden finding, undecayed, 
the deserted home of that old Datch navigator ?— The Queen. 





--——2-- 


| MERRIE ENGLAND. 





Count, if you can, the mythological entertainments, the 
theatrical receptions, the open-air operas played before Eliza- 
| beth, James, and their great lords. At Kenilworta the page- 


gift was proposed to the British ambassador, but Sir Henry | with few exceptions, are certain to espouse the cause of the j ant lasted ten days. There was everything : learnea recrea- 
Elliot, acting in accordance with the rules of the English | richer of the combatants who take part in a rhetoricsl passage | tions, novelties, popular plays, sanguinary spectacles, coarse 


diplomatic service, declined it. 


A silver cup is to be presented to the South Wales Choral | culated to enlarge his bump of self-esteem. Besides, one feels | chivalric 


| of arms, and say some things of the poorer individual not cal- 


| farces, juggling, and feats of skill, allegorivs, mythologies, 
exhibitions, rustic and national commemorations. 


Union by the London Committee of the Welsh Choir Prize | #stnetively borne down by the weight of wealth and status, | At the same time, ia this universal outburst and sudden ex- 
Fun, 0 commemorate their success at the national musical | “%¢ 1 1s possessed by another, even if he be a man of infe- 


competition meeting in July, 1872. 


rior capacity. You can silence, with some trouble, perhaps, | 


Roi acai alle: ian eat a . the bore whose worldly position is equivecal, but you are 

aady Musiclans are so seldom honored with royal decora- | comparatively seldom attorded the chance of doing so. Poor 
tlons that it is worthy of note that the Emperor of Austria | yen cannot afford to be persistent bores, It is only the rich 
has just presented to Madame Marchesi, the talented professor | magnate who feels that his position is secure, and dares to talk 
of singing at the Viennese Conservatoire, the Cross of i 


Merit. 


| panse, men become interested in themselves, find their life 
desirable, worthy of being iepresented and put on the stage 
| complete; they play with it, delight in looking upon it, love 

its ups and downs, and make of it a work of art. Tne Queen 
jis received by a sibyl, then by giants of the time of Aribur, 
then by the Lady ot the Lake, Sylvanus, Pomc na, Ceres, and 


ro om om 





| without reference to the feelings of others, who can assume the | Baccus, and every divinity in turn presents her with the 
: ‘= | part of the bore without, sooner or later, calling down upon | first fruits of his empire. Next day, a savage, dressed in moss 
Madame Piccolomini, although she has abandoned the | himswif consequences the reverse of pleasant. He is welcomed | and ivy, discourses before her with Echo in her praise. Thir- 
ttage for ever, always gives her assistance for any charitable ow drawing-rooms and dinner tables because he is a big-wig, | teen bears are set fighting against dogs. An Italian acrobat 
Pree, and recently sung at a concert given at Siena, by | not because ho is, intrinsically, worth anything. ‘The poorer | performs wonderful feats before the whole assembly. 

the Orchestral Society of that town, | individual, on the other hand, knows that a very great deal {rustic marriage takes place before the Queen, then a sort of 
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comic fight among the peasants of Coventry, who represent! 
the defeat of the Danes. As she is returning from the chase, 
Triton, rising from the lake, prays her, in the name of Nep- 
tune, to deliver the enchanted Jady, pursued by a cruel) 
knight, ‘Syr Bruse sauns Pitee.’ Presently the lady appears, | 
surrounded by nymphs, followed close by Proteus, who is | 
borne by an enormous dolphin. Concealed in the dolphin, a 
band of musicians with a chorus of ocean deities sing the 
praise of the powerful, beautiful, chaste Queen of England. 
You perceive that comedy is not confined to the theatre; the 
great of the realm and the Queen herself become actors. The 
cravings of the imagination are so keen that the court becomes 
astage. To vent the feclings, to satisfy the heart and eyes, 
to set free boldly on all the roads of existence the pack of 
appetites and instinets, this was the craving which the man- 
ners of the time betrayed. It was “ merry England,” as they 
called it then, It was not stern and constrained. It ex- 








panded widely, freely, and rejoiced to find itself so expanded. 
No longer at court only was the drama found, but in the 
village. Strolling companies betook themselves thither, and 
the country folk supplied any deficiencies, when necessary. 
Shakspeare saw, before he cepicted them, stupid fellows, 
carpenters, joiners, bellows-menders, play “ Pyramus” and 
“ Thisbe,” and represent the lion roaring as gently as any 
sucking dove, and tbe wall, by stretching out their hands. 
Every holiday was a pageant, in which townspeople, work- 
men and children bore their parts. They were actors by 
nature. When the soul is full and fresh it does not express 
its ideas ty reasonings; it plays and figures them; it mimics 
them ; that is the true and original language, the children’s 
tongue, the speech of artists, of invention, and of joy. It is 
in this manner that they please themselves with songs and 
feastings, on all the symbolic holidays with which tradition 
has filled the year. On the Sunday after Twelfth-night the 
laborers parade the streets, with their shirts over their coats, 
decked with ribbons, dragging a plough to the sound of 
music and dancing a sword dance ; on another day they draw 
a figure made of ears of corn, with songs, flutes, and drums ; 
on another, Father Christmas and his company, or else the 
exact history of Robin Hood, the bold archer, around the 
May-pole, or the legend of St. George and the Dragon. We 
might occupy half a volume in describing all these holidays, 
such as Harvest Home, All Saints’, Martinmas, Sheep-shear- 
ing—above all, Christmas, which lasted twelve days, and 
sometimes six weeks. They eat and drink, junket, tumble 
about, kiss the girls, ring the bells, satiate themselves with 
noise—coarse, drunken revels, in which man is an unbridled 
animal, and which are the incarnation of natural life.— 
H. A. Taine. 
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AT BOULOGNE. 


Lives there a cockney with soul so dead as never to him- 
self has said, “ Vil spend my fertnight at Bou-long?” In 
truth, there are many worse places along the coasts both of 
England and France whereat to pass a summer holiday. 
From the middie to the end of August it is, indeed, over- 
crowded, owing to two causes of a very diverse character— 
the races and the annual pilgrimage to Notre Dame. For 
many a mile around, every village and hamlet sends forth its 
pious representatives, who, on the anniversary of the As- 
sumption —that is, on the 15th August, and again on the fol- 
lowing Sunday—ascend from the sea-snore to the cathedral 
ebureh in the Upper ‘Town, walking in solemn procession, 
aud preceded by the sacred emblems of their faith, and by 
pricsts and choristers intoning in a deep bass the praises of 
Mary, the Star of the Sea. The religious service at an end, 
the devotees disperse all over the town, some to visit friends 
and relatives; others to stare at the shop windows; others to 
pafes and estaminets ; and yet others to the beach, to bathe 
in rippling waves breaking at their knee. These good peo- 
ple bave a disagreeable habit of occupying the whole of the 
pavement, of lounging along in parties ot a score or more, 
end never making way for any one. Notwithstanding their 
spiritual motives, their bodily presence at Boulogne conse- 
quently borders upon a nuisance, and the tradespeople in the 
principal streets would cheerfully dispense with the patron- 
age, Which consists for the most part of open-mouthed, but 
purse-closed, admiration of the pretty things exposed for 
sale. The races are ouite another matter, As faras the run- 
ning is concerned, they are beneath notice, but nevertheless 
they furnish an excuse for the advent of strangers bent upon 
amusement. The race-course itself is prettily situated near 
the shore, between Wimille and Ambleteuse, and in fine 
weather presents a gay and animated scene. On the first 
day at the last meeting there were quite 120 carriages drawn 
up two and three deep on one side of the course, and on the 
second day there were fully 150. Without being at all out- 
rageous, many of the ladies’ dresses on both these occasions 
were of costly materials, and shaped in the extreme of Paris 
fashion. ‘The free side is, however, the more lively and cha- 
racteristic, though the refreshments are of the mildest and 
least tempting form, and decidedly suggestive of colic. For- 
tunately for the insular barbarians, a publican from Folke- 
stone had been moved to cross the Channel and open a booth 
under the shadow of the grand stand, for the dispensation of 
sandwiches and bread and cheese, plus sherry, pale ale, 
brown stout, brandy, old Tom, and ginger-pop. The natives, 
it must be owned, were not slow in appreciating the advan- 
tages of this entente cordiale, and freely disbursed their franes 
in return for a cool refreshing beaker of British tipple. In 
the evening of the second day a dress ball was given at the 
casino, and nowhere could you behold more lovely faces or 
more clegant toilettes. As the mere excursionist hesitates to 
pay a subscription of fifteen francs for the few days he pro- 

oses to spend in Boulogne, the casino is kept tolerably se- 

ect, and the most fastidious may resort thither without fear 
of vulgar intrusion or offensive familiarity. The cockney 
pur et simple—if such epithets may be applied to the crea- 
ture—preters the Jardin des Tintelleries, with its colored 
lamps and meretricious accompaniments, to the quiet good 
taste that marks the grand balls at the casino. The daily 
afternoon concerts of instrumental music are really admira- 
ble, and frequently artists of world-wide reputation add to 
an attrection that needs no addition. The sands at Boulogne 
are much inferior to those of Ostend and Blackenberg, and 
the bathing leaves much to be desired. For children, the 
Belgian watering-places are preferable to those of the Pas de 
Calais, and still more to those whose beach consists of 
shingle. In the immediate neighborhood of Boulogne there 
are several pretty villages, to which pleasant excursions may 
be made by rail or hired carriage, or even on foct. Every- 
body goes as a matter of course to stare at the Colonne de la 
Grand Armee, and such as can ascend to the balcony near 
the top will be rewarded for their toil by a panoramic view 
of no ordinary beauty. At a very short distance from the 
Column is the fishermen’s chapel dedicated to Jesus flagelle, 
curious by reason of the votive offerings of mariners escaped 





from shipwreck. 
Marquise may be reached by rail, and within an easy walk of 
the Rinxent station is a Druidical circle of stones, called by 
the peasants the danse des noces. A wedding party, they tell 
you, once upon a time refused to render meek reverence to 


the Holy Sacrament which a priest was conveying toa dy- | 


ing person, and were in consequence turned into these stones. 
The favorite Sunday resort of the Boulonnais is the charm- 
ing village of Pont-de-Briques, the first station on the Paris 
line, whither English visitors also repair on week-days for 
pleasant little picnics. In short, in every direction scenery 
may be enjoyed of a quiet homely picturesque character, ad- 
mirably adapted for water-color sketches, and essentially 
different from anything to be seen on the other sige of the 
Channel, though barely 30 miles distant. The best hotels for 
ladies are the Pavillion Imperial, near the Establishment, 
and in the town itself the Hotel des Bains, the Hotel du 
Nord, and the Hotel Meurice. The second-rate hotels are 
very nearly, if not quite, as dear as the best.—Belgravic. 
encenintincallpanienicani 


STREET CRIES. 


Did it ever happen to you to be walking along a busy 
street, and to hear snatches and fag-ends of conversation as 
you passed various groups of pedestrians? Have you ever 
found yourself amidst a large party in a room, and in the 
general buzz of talk caught the sound of fag-ends of earnest 
assertion, fragments of repartee, shreas of remonstrance, 
syllables of greeting, sharp sentences of warning or reproof ? 
These broken bits of conversation are often strangely sug- 
gestive At first they seem to be jumbled all up together, or 
to be only susceptible of placing in ludicrous juxtaposition, 
like the old-fashioned “ cross-readings ;” but often they will 
become suggestive of so much that a thoughtful mind can 
understand that they may mean even more in their fragmen- 
tary condition than if they were one and all completed into 
their original sentences. Just as the apparently accidental 
falling into certain positions of bits of glass in the Kaleido- 
scope makes for the eye a regular pattern, sometimes startling 
by its unusual suggestiveness, these chippings of general talk 
will oceasionally reveal hitherto unsuspected combinations 
of thought, or will evoke within one’s own reflections subject- 
matter for much serious consideration. During this prover- 
bially dull season, the peripatetic philosopher who has an 
opportunity of studying that “Empty London” will often 
find himself listening with a curious dreamy kind of interest 
to the murmur of the streets. At first he will hear only the 
usual sustained roar, now and then subsiding to a murmur as 
he turns down the less frequented thoroughfares, or even 
diminishing to a gentle hum as he goes farther away, from 
the main streets—say, to the Thames Embaukment, or to 
some of those queer old lanes where our City churchyards 
lie like islands of the dead, in still bays of a great rushing 
human sea. But he will soon learn to distinguish special 
shouts and cries—the “ chaff’ of cads, the humor of omnibus 
drivers and conductors, the “patter” of sellers of cheap 
penny worths, the blatant song of costermongers’ “ barkers ;" 
the queer wild sbouts of errand boys, butcher's lads, news- 
vendors, and street Arabs; the basso recitativo of communing 
policemen, the furtive confidential soffo voce of men who 
meet accidentally, each feeling that the other wonders why 
he is not out of town; the cheery grecting of the cricketer 
or boating man, who is getting out for a half-day’s “ spin,” 
the curious shrill and yet subdued ery of women who sell 
milk and watercresses, and men who sell catsmeat; the mel- 
ancholy drone of the blind man, the whine of the mendicant, 
even the furtive appeal of the threadbare individual, who 
assures you that nothing but the greatest want would have 
induced him to take the liberty of asking you to assist him 
with a trifle ;—all these go to make up the wonderful chorus 
of fun, business, pleasure, work, play, want, plenty, tears, 
laughter, misery, which are expressed in the cries that reach 
us from the street... . 

At the beginning of this 


very week a large meeting has 
been held in Poplar for the 


purpose of considering how the 
condition of carmen may be improved, and how their hours 
of labor may be diminished. ‘These men are agitating for 
twelve hours a day of Jabor; and there can be no doubt that 
many of the drivers—some of them mere lads—are frequently 
entrusted with heavily laden vehicles and powerful horses 
when they are really overborne with want of sufficient sleep. 
More than this. they are bound to get through a certain 
amount of business in the day, and that means urging along 
the horses and the great, heavy, unmanageable van, with its 
enormous impetus, at a pace which means impossibility to 
stop it at a distance within its own length. 

But what are the hours of the carmen when compared with 
those of some of our omnibus drivers and conductors ? When 
we hear their contributions to the voices of the streets—the 
great general clamor of “ Town 'Talk”—we wonder what they 
can find to laugh at. Fourteen, or even fifteen, hours’ work 
a day, with scarcely an interval for meals, and only an occa- 
sional Sunday’s rest—what possible time have these men for 
recreation or self-culture ? Yet we expect them to be always 
civil, usually obliging, with ready memory, brisk alacrity, and 
forbearing temper. No one seems eflectually to have taken 
up the cause of these meritorious servants of the public. 
Perhaps it is that we all of us feel how necessary it is for our 
own convenience that they should remain in a state of con- 
tinual labor, which is the slavery of this hard-working coun- 
try. But whoever could gather real interest enough avout 
the social condition of omnibus men to obtain an ameliora- 
tion of their condition would do a good work. Bishops per- 
haps seldom ride in omnibuses. Lord Shaftesbury has been 
seen in one, however, and other leaders of great public move- 
ments have been known to exhibit considerable asperity on 
the subject of distances, fares, and destinations, watching 
sharply all the time for any ebullition of temper on the part 
of the conductor. By the bye, there are just now several 
noblemen and gentlemen who are reviving old coaching 
glories and “ tooling four-horse drags” from the White Horse 
Cellar, or through the park. Why do not these form a com- 
mittee for the alleviation of the grievances of the London 
short-stage driver, who, day after day, and year after year 
goes through his monotonous toil fixed, perhaps in pain and 
suflering, to the little cushioned seat, whence he has to guide 
his cattle through the devious streets ? 

As to the real “ street cries,’—the sounds of those who call 
their wares—what do not they suggest at this season of 
plenty, when we are still at famine prices? IMappy French- 
man, who was so pleased with the cheap viands of London, 
where for a penny or twopence he could buy nice little bits 
of meat from a shop where they sold such delicacies 1mpaled 
on a wooden skewer. 

The cats and dogs have the best of it. There is a pensive 
young man who appears in the city in the morning with a 
highly graceful barrow, and though we never heard him raise 
his voice (he should have a high tenor and be great in a senti- 
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er”), his appearance is 
greeted by a chorus of delicate purrs and gentle mews of 
reminder from a whole bevy of graceful acquaintance, who, 
knowing his time for visiting, await him) with blinking 
watchfulness just within the dim obscure of Cheapside shops, 
and the cool entrances of freshly sprinkled emporiums in St. 
Paul’s churchyard, Meantime, here are we paying for beef 
and mutton, or the mutton which is called lamb, at ever so 
much the tough and stringy mouthful. Where are the vege- 
Even the “ Costers’” barrows do not exhibit their 
, former piled-up plenty, and yet we hear that the root crops 
jare all that could be expected—potatoes especially being 
jonne and plentiful. As to fruit, it can only be bought from 
stalls and barrows, where the vendors buy up consignments 
| from abroad, and take the iets as they are put up for sale at 
| Monument-yard. Are apples still grown in England? and 
|what has become of our cherry orchards? Where are the 
\*round and sound, twopence a pound blackhearts” and 
|“ Bickaroons ?” Where are we to go and jook for our pip- 
pins, our russetings, our codlings, and all the sorts and flavors 
which once made us think apple dumplings were only the 
jrough expressicn of our English fruit season? There are no 
apple dumplings now. They began to go out soon after it 
| became known that George the Third sought to know how 
the fruit got inside the crust. 

Speaking of codlings reminds us at once of fish. We most 
of us know how it is that fish is so dear. For the reason 
which makes it necessary that tons upon tons of this deli- 
cious, nourishing, and dainty food should every week be de- 
stroyed, while thousands of hungry people are longing for 
something nice to eat that will not cost them toomuch. We 
know, too, how it is that quantities of poultry and of game 
are suflered to become untit: for human consumption.—Lon- 
don City Press. 

——E 


A NEW LIFE-SHIP. 


An event came oft recently at Southampton, England, 
which we should fain hope was full of the promise of greater 
safety for the sailors of the world, and, indeed, for all who 
“go down to the sea in ships.” “ Every one is familiar,” says 
the London Daily Telegraph, “ with the life-bout, and with 
the admirable institution by means of which its benefits are 
dithused over our whole coast, and are proud of the fact that 
it is in the main an English institution, That since the 
establishm int of the Life-boat Institution in 1824 down to 
1872, upward of 21,000 human beings have been rescued from 
death chiefly by its means is a great fact, greater than the 
most brilliant victory ever obtained in war, even although 
that one victory should have destroyed Jouble the number of 
lives which it took the life-boat half a century to save. 
There is no need, therefore, to argue the merits of the lifes 
boat; but with all its valuable qualities the life-boat could 
not meet every coutingency of shipwreck. When the storm- 
tossed vessel was seen approaching the fatal shore the Iffe- 
boat would at once be launched and pulled by the brave crew 
toward the point of danger; buf to make headway against 
the breakers was a task almost beyond human strength, so 
much so that sixteen strong rowers could frequently make 
no more than a mile an hour, while the doomed ship was 
perhaps driving to her destruction at almost a mile a minute. 
To meet this bard but not unfrequent contingency, Capt. 
Hlans Busk has had built a little sea-going vessel, to be called 
a life-ship, and the mission of which will be to cruise up and 
down the English Channel in all weathers, bringing succor 
to ships when approaching a lee shore, from the windward 
side. The idea is a bold one, as well as a benevolent; it is 
full of difficulties ;. but are not difliculties things to be over- 

? The vessel, which was launched under the happiest 





come ? 
auspices, is about seventy tors burthen, was designed by Capt# 
Busk in the finest life-boat lines and with a springing deck, 
such as is fuund in the Dutch galliots, which are the finest 
sea-boats (for safety) in the world. She is as strong as wood * 
and iron can make her, her planking being arranged on the 
diagonal principle, and all her internal arrangements con- 
trived in entire subservience to her mission. She will be 
furnished with steam-engines of seventy-horse power, and to 
obtain funds for the purchase of these indispensable steam« 
engines is the object with which Capt. Busk and his philan- 
thropic coadjutors now apperxl to ‘the mariners of all 
nations.’ Capt. Busk, a yachtsman of many years’ expe- 
rience, and who has himself designed numerous vessels of 
the most superior weatherly qualities, is full of confidence 
that the life-ship, when complete and furnished with engines 
of sufficient power, will be able to keep the sea, bear cown 
from the windward upon vessels approaching a lee shore, 
and in the worst cases take the crews off in life-boats, two of 
which she will carry on her deck. That the object is one 
worthy of public support is proved by the influential names 
to be found on the Committee of Management, by the 
liberality of some of the contributions already received, and 
by the substantial tokens of sympathy which the project has 
received from people in business more or less connected with 
the shipping interest.” 
———__»>_-—_—_—_—— 


LABORERS AND LABOR IN ENGLAND. 


The manufacturers of the north, and the tradesmen of the 
south, are alike endeavoring to organize systems of business 
which shall give the workman a participation in profits, de- 
pending on prices and demand. This is, as every one admits, 
the true solution of the difliculty, and many successful 
attempts have been made; but in each instance there must 
be modifications adapted to circumstances. The principle is 
admitted, and with education and sivcerity, an equality 
between interests, conflicting in appearance but not in reality, 
will doubtless be attained. If in the past the employer has 
too much depreciated the value of labor, now, the workman 
is, from ignorance and inexperience, too prone to under- 
estimate the losses and troubles of the capitalist. The fluctua- 
tions which constantly harass the latter would absolutely 
starve the workman if he had to sustain them. No reserve 
made by the latter could stand the drain of bad times, if he 
had to take a full share of them, As he cannot accept the 
entire proportionate losses, he cannot justly ask the entire 
corresponding gain. Justice lies between the two extremes, 
and it will constantly require patient investigation to ascer- 
tain the medium, and continual forbearance and trust in its 
enforcement. The exact portion of the profits which may be 
yielded to the workman is thus scen not tu be determined by 
any natural law, but to be one of the matters left as an exer- 
cise to man’s intelligence and sense of justice. Among the 
declared objects of the Agricultural Laborers’ Unions, are to 
be noted the effort to make the laborer independent alike of 
the parish and of local charities, Nothing more plainly 
shows the advance made by the working classes in very 
recent times, than to find that in the daily prints there is 
news of the progress and results of laborers’ organizations 
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throughout the kingdom, as data for the regulation of every-| dealt. In fact, Nazim sold or bought anything that could be 
day business, The Jabor market has its column now, as| bought or sold. One of his habitues took us over to the Jew’s 
regularly, if not as formally, as the money market, the) private dwelling, a tumble-down old house, entered by a 
weather, or the crops. In order to the attainment of true! narrow door, in front of which a bit of mud-wall screened 
independence, to the true fulfilment of duty, in regard to the | the inner court from view ; for the harem was on one side of 
proper provision for casualty and age, itis of course necessary | this, and we caught sigbt of one dirty petticoat. Here we sat 
that earnings should be i+ excess of immediate wants, and) down in an upper chamber, and, by way of commencing 
enough to provide for mental and religious culture of some | business, our host foreed us to imbibe some strong ginger 
kind, and enough also to permit of some accumulation. The} wine. After this he produced a stock of old coins, and we 
man requires # repairs-and-insurance fund as well as the) purchased a few ef them, although this is a hazardous ven- 
machine. Every caleulation of the amount which a work- ture in Persia, unless the buyer understands the science of 
man needs for subsistence should include, beyond mainten-|nymismatics thoroughly, which neither of us did. Vast 
ance, first, a sum to be laid by for sickness and old age by| numbers of coins are continually offered for sale to the 
insurance ; secondly, a renewal fund, if so it may be termed, traveller, and some fifty per cent. of these are well executed 
Zé. an appropriation of some amount in connection with bis | counterfgts. The learned, however, in such matters some- 
religious life. One of the best features of modern times is! times pick up very curious coins, as yet unknown in Europe. 
the adoption of this principle, in the extension of the base of | We also purchased a small carpet, for among his other stock- 
mentel, moral, and religious voluntary associations, and ‘he | in-trade the Jew—an honest fellow, by the way—sold carpets. 
multiplication of the modes of profitably investing small!In Persia, those without any pile and cf the closest texture 
savings. The success of all institutions for effecting these | are the most sought after. These come from Keoman, to the 


to think that there have ever been such men at all, and that 
if they ever lived they must have lived little, if any more, 
than twenty-five centuries ago. If we are to assume that the 
rate at which it is possible for the prevailing type of face to 
change is abzolutely fixed, we shall put the Castellani sarco- 
phagus out of court altogether; we suall say it is impossible 
that the artist can have been represerting what he saw; 
either he was incompetent or he was not serious. But it is 
certain that the rate is anything but fixed; the contrast 
between the first sitter of Kneller and the last sitter of 
Reynolds is decidedly less than the contrast between the first 
sitter of Lawrence and the last sitter of Millais; and both 
are dwarfed by the contrast between the first sitter of 
Lawrence and the Jast sitter of Reynolds; and this again by 
the contrast between the sitters of Vandyke and the sitters 
of Kneller. And if we go back a century from Vandyke to 
Holbein, we find a siill greater divergence of type between 
the two extremes; while the well-marked Elizibethan type 
which comes between is sharply distinguished from both. 
And this is what we really ought to expect; the rate of 








purposes, evinces the healthy growth of right principles. 
The independence of the workman cannot be accomplished 
unless he has himself the means of supporting schools, clubs, 
provident societies, and places of worship. Savings banks 
began to be established soon after the commencement of the 
present century, but made very slow progress at first. In 
1807, Mr. Whitbread submitted to Parliament a Bill for 
establishing Post-office savings banks, but it was half a cen- 
tury before the age. Penny banks were instituted only 
recently. Building societies, and weekly and monthly insur- 
ance societies, also belong to the present day, and represent 
an enormous amount of saving now effected by the industrial 
classes, A grand step it is in the march to true emancipation, 
It is easy to say that the rate of wages inevitably follows the 
price of food, but the adjustment is so tardy that ere it ean be 
accomplished a nation starves and thousands perish, Violent 
alternations of misery and plenty are more common to the 
working class than to any other. Lt is for this reason that 
accumulation is so valuable. It is the reservoir of economic 
life. It will supersede the degradation alike of parochial aid 
or voluctary alms. The funds of the former source will be 
better bestowed in public improvements, and of the latter in 
the relief of casual and inevitable poverty, which can never 
entirely cease in the land. The development of national 
exhibitions of manfactures, since the first, which was 
opened at Paris in 1797, has had a most beneficial effect on 
the industrial arts, and has served to give added interest and 
dignity to labor. The wondrous structure of glass and iron, 
which astonished and delighted all beholders in Hyde-park 
in the year 1851, was the poetry of combined labor.—Letsure 
Hour. 
———__>__——_ 


PHANTOM TROOPS ON CUMBRIAN HILLS. 


On Midsummer Eve, 1735, William Lancaster’s servant re- 
lated that he saw the east side of Souter Fell, toward the top, 
covered with a regular army for above an hour together ; 
he said they consisted of diStinct bodies of troops, which ap- 
peared to proceed from an eminence in the north end, and 
marched over a ditch in the top, but as no other person in the 
neighborhcod hal seen the like, he was discredited and 
laughed at. Two years after, on Midsummer Eve also, be- 
tween the hours of 8 and 9, William Lancaster himself saw 
t iat several gentlemen were following their horses at a dis- 
tance, as if they had been hunting, and taking them for such, 
paid no regard to it, till about ten minutes after, again turn- 
ing his head to the place, they appeared to be mounted, and a 
vast army following, five in rank, crowding over at the same 

lace Where the servant said he saw them two years before. 
fre then called his family, whoallagreed in the same opinion ; 
axl what was most extraordinary, he frequently observed 
that some one of the five would quit the rank, and seem to 
stand in a fronting posture, as if he were observing and re- 

* gulating the order of their march, or taking account of the 
numbers, and after some time appeared to return full gallop 
to the station he had left, which they never failed to do as 
often as they quitted their lines, and the figure that did so 
was one of the middlemost men in the rank, As it grew 
jater they seemed more regardless of discipline, and rather 
had the appearance of people riding from a market, than an 
army, though they continued crowding on, and marching off, 
as long as they kad light to see them. This phenomenon 
was nomore seen till the Midsummer Eve which preceded 
the rebellion, when they were determined to call more fami- 
lies to witness this sight, aud accordingly went to Wiltenbill 
and Souter Fell side, till they convened about twenty-six 
persons, who all affirm that they saw the same appearance, 
but not condeted with the usual regularity as the preceding 
ones, having the likeness of carriages interspered ; however 
it did not appear to be less real, for some of the company 
were so aflected with it as in the morning te climb the moun- 
tain, threugh an idle expectation of finding horse-shoes, after 
so numerous an army, bit they saw not a vestige or print of 
a foot.—Laws and Legends of the English Lake Country. 








——$_$@—____ 
A PERSIAN TOWN. 


The appesrance of the bazaars at Busheer is squalid in the 
extreme. The vaulted portions consist here and there of 
mud bricks, with openings at the top to Iet in the light—and 
the rain—most of these arches being constructed of rotten 
palm branches, with a canvas covering laid upon them. The 
bezear is narrower than usual in Persia, and is lined with the 
ordinary litte open shops on either side. Their proprictors 
sit cross-legged on a sort of splash-board (here not inappro- 
priate), and patiently await the decrees of Providence. 
Sometimes, as we ourselves have occasionally experienced, 
they preter saying “That is not for sale” to taking the trouble 
of getting up and handing the object to the would-be pur- 
chaser. Here these shops that, were they situated in the 
Burlington-areade insicad of on the shore of the Persian 
Gulf, would be called “ haberdashers’ shops,” were generally 
the neatest and best arranged; and the goods displayed 
thercin wore almost always of English manufacture. The 
amount of common wooden matches (warranted to light any- 
where, not only “on the box”) imported from Vienna and 
sold in these bazaurs is enormous. The tradesmen at Busheer 
never ask more than six times the amount they mean even- 
tually to take. Some Jews have established commercial 
1elations with Busheer, as indeed they have with most places 
at the babitalb’e world, One of these, Nazim by name, had 
a shop outside the bazaar much frequented by the unfortunate 
European exiles in the place. 
other parts of the worid, he had a collection of the most 
miscellancous objects littered about the one room that consti- 
tuted the shop. Shirts, pocket-books, preserved meats, 
Cavendish tobacco, cloth, clay pipes, potted anchovies, and 
old coins, were a few among the varjous articles in which he 











east of Shiraz.— Gentleman's Magazine. change among men’s habits and institutions is liable to the 


Sa SS most surprising variations, and these, like their cast of coun- 

. 6 tenance, are really the expression of their thoughts, and feel- 

THE GIFTS. ings, and wishes. We know that between 550 and 450 B. C. 
RONDEL. 


the Greeks went through the most complete and thorough 
mental transformation on record, and we ought not to be 
startled by evidence which points to corresponding physical 
modifications of an unusually rapid kind.— Portfolio. 
——__2-_____ 
MORAL EDUCATION. 

This belief in the moralizing etlects of intellectual culture, 
flatly contradicted by facts, is absurd @ priort. What imagi- 
nable connection is there between the learning that certain 
clusters of marks on paper stand for certain words and the 
getting a higher sense of duty? What possible effect can 
acquirement of facility in making written signs of sounds 
have in strengthening the desire to do right? How does 
knowledge of the multiplication-table, or quickness in adding 
and dividing, so increase the sympathies as to restrain the 
tendency to trespass aguinst fellow-ercatures ?— In what way 
can the attainment of accuracy in spelling and parsing, ete., 
make the sentiment of justive more powerful than it was; 
or why from stores of geographical information, perseveringly 
gained, is there likely to come increased regard for truth ? 
Phe irrelation between such causes and such etlects is almost 
as great as that between exercise of the fingers and strength- 
ening of the legs. One who should by lessons in Latin hope 
to give a knowledge of geometry, or one who should expect 
practice in drawing to be followed by expressive rendering 
of a sonata, would be thought fit for an asylum; and yet he 
would be scarcely more irrational than are those who by dis- 
cipline of the intellectual faculties expect to produce better 
feelings. 

This faith in lesson-books and readings is one of the super- 
stitions of the age. Even as appliances to intellectual culture, 
books are greatly over-estimated. Instead of second-hand 
knowledge being regarded as of less value than first-hand 
knowledge, and as a knowledge to be sought only where 
first-hand knowledge cannot be had, it is actually regarded as 
of greater value. Something gathered from printed pages is 
supposed to enter into a course of education ; but, if gathered 
by observation of Life and Nature, is supposed not thus to 
enter. Reading is seeing by proxy—is learning indirectly 
threugh another man’s faculties, instead ot directly tirough 
one’s own faculties ; and such is the prevailing bias that the 
indirect Jearning is thought preferable to the direct learning, 
and usurps the name of cultivation! We smile when told 
that savages consider writing as a hind of magic: and we 
laugh at the story of the negro who hid a letter undera 
stone, that it might not inform against him when he devoured 
the fruit he was sent with. Yet the current notions about 
printed information betray a kindred delusion: a kind of 
magical efficacy is ascribe] to ideas gained through artificial 
appliances, as compared with ideas otherwise gained. And 
this delusion, injurious in its effects even on intellectual 
culture, produces effects still more injurious on moral culture, 
by generating the assumption that this, too, can be got by 
reading and the repeating of lessons.—Herbert Spencer, in 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Oe 
STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH EUROPE. 


The many inducements offered to travellers by the various 
lines of ocean steamships during the summer months make it 
quite a difficult matter for the inexperienced to make a satis- 
factory selection of route and steamer, the majority selecting 
some one of the popular Liverpool lines, few comparatively 
giving that other and more picturesque and attractive route. 
up the Frith ot Clyde to Glasgow, their attention, until lately, 
when the natural advantages of that city, to the tourist, giv- 
ing him an opportunity of visiting the most beantiful and 
celebrated part of Great Britain, the scenes of Scott’s immor- 
} tal lays, and the romances of history, to the business man the 
In his youth he had | advantage of direct communication with the second city in 
loved the night; in his old age he loves the pure sunlight of |the empire, and the increasing mercantiie transactions be- 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


These are flowers for favors ! 
Wear them on thy breast— 

Red roses, red roses 

As bright as earth discloses, 

Red roses with sweet savors 
Blown in the spicy west. 

These are flowers for favors, 

Flowers of sweetest savors, 
Wear them on thy breast! 


Flowers too cold for bosoms, 
Take them in thy hand— 

White lilies, white lilies, 

And purest daftodillies ; 

These lilies are the blossoms, 
Thine arm the lily-wand— 

Flowers too cold for bosoms, 

Lily leaves and blossoms, 
Take them in thy hand. 


These are flowers for dreaming ! 
Wear them in thy hair— 

Blue pansies, blue pansies 

As pure as maiden fancies ; 

Blooms like blue eyes beaming, 
For golden locks to wear— 

These are flowers for dreaming, 

Blue, and bright, and beaming, 
Wear them in thy hair. 


These are flowers thy lover 
Strews beneath thy feet: 

Oxlips, bluebells, daisies, 

Sweets the meadow raises— 

Orchids, thyme, and clover, 
That trod upon scent sweet. 

These are flowers thy lover, 

Where thy footsteps hover, 
Strews beneath thy icet. 


Wear these flowers for favors, 
Lady of them all— 

White lilies, red roses, 

Blue pansies, be thy posies ; 

And countless flowers give savors 
Beneath thy soft foot-fall. 

Wear thy flowers for favors, 

Drink their sweetest savors, 
Lady of them all! 


a ae 
MILTON IN HIS LAST DAYS. 


To the man himself we turn, for one brief glance before 
laying down the pen. In the evil times of the Restoration, 
in the land of the Philistines, Agonistes but uncouquerable, 
the Puritan Samson ended his days. Serene and strong; 
conscious that the ambition of his youth had been achieved. 
He begins the day with the Hebrew Bible, listens reverently 
to the words in which Moses or David or Isaiah spake of 
God. But he attends no church, belongs to no communion, 
and has no form of worship in his family ; notable cireum- 
stances, which we may refer, in part at least, to his blindness, | 
but significant of more than that. His religion was of the 
spirit, and did not take kindly to any form. Though the 
most Puritan of the Puritans, he had never stopped long in 
the ranks of any Puritan party, or given satisfaction to Pu- 
ritan ecclesiastics and theologians. 




















After the manner of Jews in | 


early morning as it glimmers on his sightless eyes. The| tween it and the United States; and to all classes of travel- 
music which had been his delight since childhood has still its | lers the advantage of a new and excellently appointed line of 
charm, and he either sings or plays on the organ or bass- | steamers, the “ State Line” between New York and Glasgow, 
violin every day. In his gray coat, at the door of his house | have induced many during the past season to travel via Glas- 
in Bunhill Fields, he sits on clear afternoons; a proud, rug- | gow in preference to the Liverpool route. 

xedly, genial oid man, with sharp satiric touches in his talk, | The “ State Line” has been running steamers fortnightly, 
the untunable fibre in him to the last. Eminent foreigners | between Glasgow and New York, calling at Belfast, Ireland, 
come to see him; friends approach reverently, drawn by the | each way, since the month of May last, and the superior 
splendor of his discourse. [t would range, one can well im-| build, accommodation, and discipline of these vessels, all 
agine, in glittering freedom, like * arabesques of lightniag,” | named after one of the States — Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
over all ages and all literatures. He was the prince of | Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Minnesota—and others now 
scholars; a memory of superlative power waiting, as submis- | building, have made them extremely popular, and they have 
sive handmaid, on the queenliest imagination. The whole | been fully engaged with passengers during the season, giving 
spectacle of ancient civilisation, its cities, its camps, its land- | increased comfort and satisfaction to those choosing this 
scapes was before him. There he sat in his gray coat, like aj route. 

statue cut in granite. 





He recanted nothing, repented of | 





To Continental travellers the Glasgow route offers many 
nothing. England had made a sordid failure, but he had not | advantages, direct lines of steamers sailing constantly from 
failed. 


His soul's fellowship was with the great Republicans | 
}of Greece and Rome, and with the Psalmist and Isaiah and | 
| Oliver Cromwell.—Peter Bayne. 


Leith (two hours by rail from Glasgow) to Hamburg, Havre, 
Antwerp, Bremen, and all the German, Norwegian and 
Swedish ports, thus escaping the Channel passage from 
He a CRE Liverpool. 
ne mae wa eenc The “State Line” has an additional claim for support on 
ANCIENT GREEK FACES. | this side, from the fact of there being a large aubaat ot 
Twenty years ago Mr. Scharf, in the account of Greek art | American capital invested in the Company. 
| which he prefixed to the third edition of “ Wordsworth’s| The general agents for the United States, Messrs. Austin 
Greece,” remarked that a cat-like arrangement of the eyes | Baldwin and Co.,of New York, are well and favorably known 
was one of the common characteristics of all archaic Greek | as an American banking house of long standinz, throughout 
art, and the astounding sarcophagus from the Castellani) Eurepe as well as in this country, but leaving all favor aside 
| Collection gives a new interest to such inquiries. At first | we are satisfied that the “ State Line” will become the popu- 
sight it seems a very startling hypothesis that the Greeks | lar and favorite means of travel between the United States 
could ever have been like that strange couple, with their | and Glasgow, and that the number of persons visitiag Europe 
short great toes, and hollow chests, and retreating foreheads, | next year, by the way of Glasgow, will be largely increased, 
with the whole face converging to the mouth; it is startling ! owing to the superior comforts now offered them. 
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ON TOADS. 


ing writer, assures us that his children have a trough full of 
tame toads, each of which answers to its own particular 
name, and comes when called. The children, he 
them round the garden, and hold them up to any insect they 
may chance to fancy, to enable them to swallow it, which 
they do by a lightning flash of their glutinous tongues. Nay 


more, their tender care for their unlovely pets is so great that | 
they bathe and kiss them daily, he declares, just as they | 


themselves are treated by their nurse. Upon one oceasion, 
one of the children who had received an orange, was seen 
with her own special toad seated on her hand, partaking with 
his mistress of the orange in alternate sucks and bites 
Well! de gustibus is an old maxim, and, it seems, a true 
From the experience so gained, Mr. Wood declares the 
to be more quickly and easily tamed than most other ani- 
mals. So that its disposition seems to be as devoid of venom 
as its physique. It is curious, by the way, that the word 
“ugly” across the Atlantic refers only to moral deformity, 
and Las no bearing on physical appearance of eny kind. The 
“ precious jewel” in the toad’s head was also an article of 
general belief in Shakespeare’s time; and is explained by 
Halliwell to have been a stone of potent effect in medicine — 
Belgravia. 
—_~__—_ 

Domestic OPENING, by which we mean that the managers of 
the Domestic Sewing Machine Co. threw open to the public, 
last Wednesday, their immense show-rooms and sales-rooms, 
with their twenty styles of machines, and their thousands of 
paper patterns, And what an immense business this of pat- 
terns has become! Madame at Manitoba and Manzanillo can 
get polonaise, frills, and flounces of the most intricate kind, 
eut so that she has but to lay the pattern on the fabric and 
enlarge or curtail the lines to suit the size of the wearer. 
Bat we tread on an unknown sea to us ; we are not the author 
of * Flora McFlimsey,” nor did we ask our mother, in 
verse, to ‘‘Rock Me to Sleep,” and so, to cut the matter 
short, we will advise the fair reader to make her wants known 
by addressing the Domestic Sewing Machine Co., Union 
Square, New York, and we promise a fit reply and a dress to 
fit. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The City of Richmond, the latest addition to the Inman 
fleet, is in port. We are not aware that the ship has been 
thrown open to the public. She is said to be first-class in all 
respects, the Chester being a foot more in the beam. 

The King of Ashantee has 333 wives, and still he is not 
happy. 

The British American Mixed Claims Commission is hurrying 
forward its business at Newport, pending an adjournment on 
the 24th inst. The total amount of the awards does not as yet 
exceed $1,500,000. 

A despatch from Constantinople announces that the Minister 
of Finance, the Agent of the French Credit Mobilier, and a 
Constantinople banking-house Lave signed the contract for a 6 
per ceut. loan of $75,000,000 to the ‘Turkish Government. 

The Levant Times says that the Shah of Persia told Cheva- 
lier Veniziani in Constantinople that it was bis intention, on 
arriving in Persia, to select fifteen poor Jewish youths and 
have them educated and fitted to take important government 
positions, 

Troubles are again breaking out in New Zealand, and if they 
continue the Maories will shortly pass away altogether, ‘These 
natives are continually creating disturbances, and it is thought 
that if they provoke a conflict with the settlers they will be 
effectnally quieted and possibly exterminated. 

When the Duke of Edinburgh visited Birmingham the other 
day, a fervid old lady elbowed her way to the froat of the 
crowd, exclaiming, ‘*God bless yoa! How’s your dear 
mother ?” 

A Frenchman in England is so confident of hi8 ability to 
determine the exact situation of underground springs and 
water-bearing strata as to offer his services gratuitously, 
requesting only that the results should be made as widely 
known as can be. 

The average price of the best household coal in London in 
1869 was 18s. 8d. ; in 1870, 18s. 6d. ; in 1871, 19s. 3d. ; and in 
1872, 24s. This was coal sent up by the coal owners to the 
city and sold to the retailers. London consumes about 7,000,- 
00 tons of coal annually. 

Statistics of this city show that the proportion of dusiness 
and professional men who become insane is largest among 
bankers and stock speculators; bookkeepers come next; 
then commercial travellers, or drummers as they are commonly 
ealled in this country; then lawyers; followed by retired 
werchants, clergymen and journalists. One might think that 
journalists, through continued hard work and late honrs, would 
have more provocation to lunacy than lawyers or speculators 
even; but they may acquire a certain degree of insanity before 
they embrace the calling, and, as this degree does not mate- 
naily increase, they are regarded as of sound mind. 

A little story is going the rounds concerning one of the 
Broad Church clergymen, who, being recently on an excursion 
in Scotland, was vehemently rebuked by his landlady for taking 
a walk on Sunday afiernoon. ‘The clergyman said that he 
could not see the harm, and replied, “* You know that our 
Lord himself walked with His disciples in the fields on the 
Sabbath day.” ‘*Ay,” said the old lady, ‘‘ay, I ken it, an’ I 
ne'er (hocht any the better o’ him for it, neither!” 

A discovery which evidently admits of wider application has 
been made recently. It has been found that a small quantity 





of lime in the bilge-water wholly prevents the corrosion of 


the iron plates of ships. 
water. 

The English navy has invented a new name for death by 
shipwreck. Instead of calling it a trip to ‘**Davy Jones’s 
Locker,” they call it going to the ‘* Land of Goschen,” thereby 
indulging in a pun upon the name of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Right Hon, G, Joachin Goschen.! 

The ‘‘ Gazette of India” has published the following figures 
of estimated expenditure during the next five years :—Guaran- 
teed railways and State railways are to have 20 millions ster- 
ling and irrigation seven millions sterling. The im- 
portance of our iron ores is attracting the  atten- 
tion of Government, and further inquiry is to be made 
regarding coal and ore and suitable fluxes for working tke ore. 
There is plenty of ore, with coal and flux close at hand, in 
many parts of India, and we may yet see India do a great part 
of her ironwork for herself. Much of the native iron is of 
most excellent quality, equal to Swedish iron. 


The lime neutralizes the acid of the 


| ing. 
| sink into the water on their axes. It is claimed that the ment, and appointed him to the minor position of Governor of 


ured by the adoption of this shape the town of Reshd, capital of the Province of Ghilan. 
instead of the usual keel will resuli in the attainment of great | 


‘The trausatlantie journey could thus be accomplished | jg 


says, CAITY | yeduction of friction sec 


] 
The Turkish Government have prohibited the exportation | _ One of the English comic papers says of the system of taxa- 


. “ ' of Arabian horses for seven years. 
The Rev. J. G. Wood, that excellent naturalist and charm- | 


jtion in that country; ‘It hardly presses on the rich and 


At Bordeaux, France, a new manner of steamship is build- P'€s5¢8 hardly on the poor.” 


The hulk of the vessel consists of three vast rollers which 


speed. 
in four and one-half days, 


The Shah has released his late Grand Vizier from imprison- 


Mr. Menelaus, a leading British ironmaster, says that there 
no commercial question at the present time of so much im- 


| portance to the world as that of cheapening the mode of puri- 


Telegraph posts and columns manufactured in Manchester | fying crude iron. 


are formed of spirals of iron—ribands, in fact, supported on a! 
/east iron base, and surmounted with a capital of the same Adie 


| material. 
|really is, 


A slender rod from the axis of the column, or, as it 
a trellis-work tube. 


(great, For conservators or other horticultural purposes the 


| trellis column is very suitable. Such a pillar, elever feet high 
jand eight inches in diameter, is guaranteed to support a 
| vertical pressure of one ton. 
| ‘The Princess of Wales is described as being a most lovely 
| woman—tall and perfectly formed; her every movement is 
|gracefal, and her manners winsome and wholly unaffected. 
| Her face is all sunshine and sweetness, and one never to be 
forgotten. Her popularity in England is very great, all classes 
regarding her with peculiar affection, no more for her peer- 
jless beauty than for her faultless character as a wife and 
mother. 

Fitzjames Stephens, was a candidate from Parliament for 
Dundee, and this was the way in which he addressed the 
voters: “If you don’t want me, don’t have me; leave me to 
return to London to my ordiuary business. I stand here 
before you as a candidate, and not to spend money, because I 
have not got it, and if I had I would not spend it.”’ 

Not a Leetotaler—-One who must have his glass before he 
can do a day’s work : a glazier, 

‘The export of British railroad iron to this country during 
the first seven months of this year, fell off from more than 
| 300,000 tons in the same time last year, to 134,000 in this. 
This fact shows that American rolling mills are emancipating 
from dependence on foreign supplies. 

The membership of the British Iron and Steel Institute has 
increased in four years from 200 to G00. This indicates that 
valuable results are attained by associating for the diffusion of 
knowledge and the discussion of trade interests, and ought to 
encourage similac organizations in this country. 

The new English and American Protestant Church in the 
interior of Rome, erected on the Piazza San Silvestro, from the 
designs of Co:amander Apolla, is nearly terminated, and will 
soon be open for divine service. 

Tbe Medical World says that ‘in Swiizerland, a milk-maid 
who is a good singer gets more salary than others, because, 
under the influence of music, cows * give down’ better and 
give more milk.” A Western farmer is trying to hire Parepa- 
Rosa and Kellogg to sing round his pump, 

Appliances for economizing fuel seem to be in request in 
England, and new inventions of the kind receive consideration 
willingly. 

The Turkish authorities have given an order to a German 
factory for 500 heavy fortress guns. The cost of these guns 
will be $3,750,000, 

One who can always get bread when he kneads it~ A baker. 

A private letter from Vieuna says that the difference between 
the actual and anticipated receipts of the Great Exposition, as 
it affects all classes, will be at least 70,000,000 of florins, or 
about $10,000,000. 

A comet was discovered on the morning of the 22d ult. by 
M. Borelly, at the Observatory of Marseilles. Its position at 
3 a. m. was in right ascension 7 h. 27 m., and North Polar 
distance 51 deg. 15 min. Motion rapid towards the south. 
The discovery is announced in M. Le Verrier’s telegraphic 
bulletin of the same date. 

Turkey contemplates a railway system, nearly all the lines 
joining, which will be of great strategical as well as commercial 
importance, 

Sweden has hitherto mainly depended on England for coal, 
but henceforth she is likely to derive sufficient for her needs 
from her own mines, which are in process of development. 

** Who dat hit me? Where's dat lantern ?” were the excla- 
mations of an astonished Elmira darkey after being thrown 
something like a bundred feet by a locomotive. 

Dr. Clement Winkler, a foreiga writer, has published an 
essay in which he strongly recommends the use of aluminum 
as the best metal for small coins. ‘The density of the metal is 
about three and a half times less than that of the alloy of 
copper and silver now in use. It is claimed that the metal is 
susceptible of many more applications than at present. 

‘This interesting comparison of the two leaders of the English 
Parliament appears in a London daily: ‘* Mr. Disraeli is four 
years older than Mr, Gladstone, but his Parliamentary life has 
been shorter, and the wear and tear of it upon a phleymatic 
and unexcitable system cannot have been severe. Mr. Disraeli 
is careful not to overtax his strength. Scarcely a night passes 
that Mr. Gladstone does not overtax his. Last session, out of 
287 divisions he took part in 221. It is quite a common occur- 
rence for the Prime Minister to be found in his place at 2 
o'clock a.m., when the business io be transacted is quite of 
second-rate importance.” 

The Montreal Witness asserts there is so little confidence in 
the honesty of the Canadicn Post Office officials that the 
Governor General sends his important dispatches by special 
| messenger from Quebec to Ottawa. 
| Addresses signed by large numbers of the Roman Catholic 
‘clergy of the United States have been received by the German 
| priests, approving of their attitude in opposition to the Prussian 
| Government, 


| It is on record that Adam, the first man to receive a land 
| grant, died poor and miserable. 

| In removing ink spots from delicate colors, when oxalic acid 
| or chloride of lime cannot be used without injury to the color, 
|a concentrated solution of sodium pyrophosphate is recom- 
mended. 





The value of the iron exported from England during the 
first seven months, was 22 per cent greater than that sent 
abroad in the same period last year, but the quantity was about 
10 per cent less. 

There was a violent sterm on the Black Sea, last week, 
which proved very destructive to shipping. Seventy vessels 
were wrecked near the mouth of the Bosphorus, and nearly all 
on board perished. At one point on the coast 265 corpses 
have been washed ashore. 


A well-dressed dog wears a collar and pants in the summer. 














Compared with cast-iron | 
one | columns, chese structures are little more than one-third either 
toad }in weight or cost, while in appearance the gain is decidedly | 





King Victor Emmanuel has sent 1,000 lire to the Syndic of 
ssandria for the monument to Urbano Rattazzi, 





NORTH OMBERLAND HOUSE. 


. ; . 

_ They propose, now, to demolish Northumberland House, 
in order to erect a railroad station in London—a desecration 
which clicits from indignant Punch the following: 


Roar of the Doomed Lion. 


“ Down with Northumberland House, 
Vandals and Philistines base ; 
Snobs with the soul of a mouse: 
Set up your shops in its place. 


“ Lay out your shops and your street ; 
erish historic renown ! 
Level the Pereys’ old seat ; 
Grossest barbarians in Town ! 


“ Wreak an iconoclast spite, 
Or a vile taste ; ye are strong. 
Bid o’er that nobie pile’s site, 
*Bus and Cab rattle along ! 


“That will be masie to you, 
Ailes of Vestryman’s kind, 
Utilitarian crew, 
Bumbles of practical mind! 


“ Raze those proud walls to the ground, 
Churls in authority ; do ! 
What are, but names of mere sound, 
Howard and Percy to you? 


“ What is their bome’s ancient fame ¥ 
Let its materials be sold. 
O, the deplorable shame 
When it was put in your hold! 


“ Must the old pile be destroyed ? 
Spare it, you could if you tried 
Make your New Cut to avoid, 
Passing the Mansion aside. 


“ Where is the voice, never mute 
Once, when need was to profess 
Censure of spoiler and brute ? 
Wherefore outcries not the Press? 


“ Some famous relic each day 
‘ Progress’ removes as a weed ; 

Plucks it and casts it away, 
No man denouncing the deed. 


* Nowadays— Let it all go,’ 
Indolent Apathy sighs, 
Westminster Abbey iaid low, 
There soon a station will rise. 


“ Windsor’s Keep stands on a bill 
No railway needs to cut through, 
So may that Castle stand still, 
Else it will have to fall too” 
> ——- 
NEWS OF THE 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


WEEK. 


A report was current in London on ‘Tuesday that farther 
changes in the Cabinet were about to take place. 

One hundred tons of American bar-iron sold at Liverpool, 
Monday, at £11 10s., thus underselling the English market. 

The steamship Great Eastern has ariived at Portland, Her 
failure to repair the cable of 1865 depresses the stock, and it 
is said no further reduction of tolls is probable, 


A serious riot took place at ‘Tralee on ‘Tuesday. Several 
houses were sacked. ‘The police were obliged to charge on 
the mob with fixed bayonets before it could be dispersed, 

Mr. John Bright, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
has removed Mr. Jobn Robinson, one of the magistrates of 
Oldham, Lancashire, for taking part in a cock fight. 

Recent rains have swollen the streams and caused inunda- 
tions in Forfarshire, Scotland. Much property has been 
destroyed, and the loss is considerable. 

Mr. Caines, the iron merchant of Liverpool, in a letter to 
the press admits that iron may be protitably purchased in New 
York for shipment to England, and says he is convinced that 
the American trade is lost to England, 

Chief Justice Cockburn, at the close of the hearing in the 
Tichborne case, said if the claimant resumed his travels 
through the country representing himself as a martyr, it would 
be the duty of the conrt to put a stop to the seandal by com- 
mitting him to jail. Every judge and jaryman connected with 
the case had been threatened with assassination if a verdict 
against the defendant should be brought in. The Chiet Jus- 
tice warned the claimant that if he made another speech or 
appeal before the public he would surely be imprisoned, New 


revelations are made every day of the trial, and the public 
interest in the case increases. 


The claimant has pablished 
an appeal in which he states that the prohibition by the court 


of further speeches from him or solicitations of aid from the 


ptblic hes cat off his supply of funds. 

The Irish *‘ Team” which won the Elcho Shield at Wimble- 
don arrived at Dublin on Thursday, and were received with 
wild enthusiasm. ‘The eight victorions riflemen were pre- 
sented to the Lord Mayor, and an address and speeches fol- 
lowed, 

he Board of Adiiralty have received information that the 
boats belonging to the British Navy have been attacked by 
pirates, near Penang, and two ol their officers wounded. The 
man-of-war Thalia has been dispatched to the scene of the 
outrage, with orders to chastise the pirates. 
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Admiral the Right Hon. Charles Philip Yorke, Earl of Hard-| Two women, named Elizabeth Wolseley and Mary Ann The will and three codicils of the late Bishop of Winchester 
wicke, P. C., D. OC. L., F. R. 8., and Lord Lieutenant of Cam-| Allen, both residing in St. Luke’s, were sentenced at Clerken- ; were proved on the 28th ult. by Reginald Garton Wilberforce, 


bridgeshire, died on Wednesday, aged 74. 
the late Joseph 8. Yorke, K. C. B., and was born April 2, 
1800. He was edneated at Harrow, and early entered the 
Royal Navy, and saw much active service, participating as a 
midshipman in Lord Exmouth’s bombardment of Algiers. He 
entered the House of Commons as member for Reigate in 
1832, and sat for Cambridgeshire from 1832 to November 18, 
1834, when he succeeded his uncle, the third earl. He was a 
lord in waiting to the Queen during Sir Kobert Peel’s admin- 
istration, was Postmaster General under Lord Derby in 1852, 
and Lord Privy Seal under the same administration in 1858 9, 


Right Hon. Henry Bouverie William Brand, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and his family, sail from Liverpool for 
New York to-day. They expect to remain on this continent 
two months, 

Mr. John Roberts, a Dissenter of Sheffield, has built a 
church for his neighbors and tenants and vested the property 
in the Church of England, because the majority of his neigh- 
bors are churchmen, and because the church, vested, can never 
be alienated from purposes of religious worship. The Dis- 
senter of to-day is evidently a different man from his name- 
sake of early church history. 

A dispatch has been received at the Admiralty Office from 
the Commander of the English steam sloop Daphne, announc- 
ing the capture by that vessel, in the Indian Ocean, near the 
Seycheele Islands, of a slave ship, upon which there had been 
horrible suffering. The emall-pox had raged on the ship, and 
out of the 300 slaves taken on board, 250 had died. The 


remaining fifty were terribly emaciated from the disease and 
want. 


Dispatches from Australia report a great fire in Auckland, 
New Zealand. Fifty-eight buildings were destroyed, and the 
total loss is estimated at $240,000, 


The potato crop in Ireland is ambiguous. Accounts vary. 
Possibly the reports partake of the nature of the fruit—some 


He was the son of | 


well Police-court, lately, to two months’ imprisonment for 
** telling fortunes.” 

Mr. Thomas Holloway, the proprietor of the well-known 
pills and ointment, has commenced upon St. Anne’s Heath, 
Surrey, the erection of the asylum for the reception of lunatic 
patients, which he intends to present to the British nation. 
The site of the asylum is opposite the Virginia Water station 
of the Staines and Workingham branch of the Londor and 
Sonth-Western Railway. The asylum will cost £100,000, and 
is intended to accommodate about 400 male and female 
patients. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach, M.P., speaking lately at a Conser- 
vative demonstration at Gloucester, refefred to the recent 
Ministerial changes. How was it possible (he asked) that the 
Government could be strengthened by the Premier taking the 
arduous duties of a second office, when it was well known that 
his health had broken down? What good could it do to the 
Liberal party that that eminently popular man Mr. Lowe—who 
had disgusted the tax-paying public, the House of Commons, 
and his colleagues—should be placed in the Home Office to 
snub deputations and those who had charge of the administra- 
tion of justice of the country? Nor would it do any good to 
the Government to revive a sinecnre office worth £2,000 a year 
in which to put Mr. Ayrton, not that he might do any service 
to the country, but that he might not do any harm to the 
Ministry. He confessed that at one time he thought that Mr. 
Bright’s accession to office once more was a sign that some- 
thing would be done with regard to the Education Act from 
the Dissenters’ point of view; but from Mr. Gladstone’s 
resent speech in Wales he thought that was not likely to be 
the case unless Mr. Bright himself became Prime Minister. 


Mr. Henry Richard has received an address from the French 
Society of the Friends of Peace, congratulating him on the 
recent vote of the House of Common respecting arbitration. 
The address says: England, which has already had the merit 





are flowery, while others are too mealy-mouthed to be out- 
spoken. 


The total number of paupers in London for the week ending 
the 3ist of August was 98,707, of whom 33,600 were in the 
work-house, and 65,107 received out door relief. These figures 
show a decrease of 3,008 compared with last year, 20,027 with 
1871, and 29,448 compared with 1870. 

Gronse-shooting has been a dead failure this year, owing to 
a sort of rinderpest amongst the birds. Sensible sportsmen 
should rejoice that the requisite mortality bas occurred with- 
out any trouble to them. So long as the fowls are dead, the 
manner of their taking off is of trifling importance. 

The receipts into the National Exchequer between the Ist of 
April and the 30th of Augnst amounted to £28,671,440, as 
against £28,010,971 in the corresponding period of last year. 
The expenditure has been £33,778,542, agaimst £30,392,295 
last year. 

Mr. Bradlaugh bas issned an address to the Parliamentary 
electors of Northampton announcing bimself as a candidate at 


of striking the first blow at slavery and at the old policy of 
commercial restrictions, has again, in solemnly proclaiming 
the condemnation of recourse to arms, struck a decisive blow 
against the deplorable system of armed rivalry and incurable 
violence, bereath which at this moment the old world groans. 
Not that we flatter ourselves with illusions, or expect to sce 
demolished at once the deplorable structure that ages have in 
turn bwilt up and consolidated. As you yourself have very 
justly said, 1t takes time—sometimes a very long time—before 
acknowledged truth becomes applied truth. But the first step 
is the most difficult. It is to get it acknowledged, and it is 
this step, thanks to the indefatigable propagandism, and the 
benevolent men of whom you have been the organ, that Eng- 
land has accomplished so successfully. Henceforth, come 
what may, the question of international arbitration bas 
entered the domain of practical policy. 

The Rev. Dr. Cumming in a recent sermon spoke of the 
visits to England of the Shah, the Sultan, and the Khedive. 
The Shah, he said, had been particularly struck with the 
civilization and the Christianity of England. His Majesty had 





the next general election. 


An inspector and a constable of the Manchester police have 
incurrd considerable eensure for locking up a man who had 
succumbed to a stroke of paralysis, and booking against him 
a charge of drunkenness. Mr. Death having obligingly come 
forward as security for the man’s future good behavior, the 
man was afterwards released. During the inqnest a medical 
wilness said the paralysis ought to have been perfectly obvious 
to any one who had much experience of drunken men; 
though, doubtless, it would have been still more obvious to 
any one who also had much experience of paralytic men. As 
policemen cannot be expected to be skilled in paralysis, there 
will probably continue to be occasional arrests for that crime. 

Mr. Edwin James, barrister, is to be invited to contest 
Marylebone at the next election—the borough which he pre- 
viously represented in two Parliaments. 

A“ nine-hours’ bill” will be introduced into Parliament at 
its next session by Mr. Mundella, M.P. ‘The bill bas, as its 
title denotes, for its object to reduce the hours of factory labor 
to nine a day. ‘The employers of factory labor are kicking 
against the proposed reform in an energetic manner, calcu- 
lated to arouse the attention of all England, though it is 
hardly probable that it will deter Mr. Mundella from his 
intended action. A similar bill was introduced last session, 
under unfavorable circumstances, and rejected. 


The walls of a building in the town of Stonehonse, Devon- 
shire, which bad been recently burned, fell on Monday, killing 
eight persons and injuring several others. 

A number of emigrants who left England for Brazil have 
returned with dolefal accounts of their treatment in the latter 
country. ‘they declare that they have experiened great hard- 
ships ever since their departure from their homes, and that 


been taught several lessons, and he had determined to profit 
by them. A member of the congregation of Crown-court 
Chapel had an andience with the Shah, and asked him if he 
would accept the present of a Bible. He replied that he 
would, Accordingly a Bible, bound handsomely in morocco 
leather, was offered him, but he refused to accept it, explaining 
that, as head of the religion of Persia, he could not touch 
either the flesh, blood, or skin of an animal. The Bible was 
afterwards bound in red velvet, and his Majesty then accepted 
it The same person asked his Majesty to repeal the Persian 
law, which made it a capital offence for a Persian to embrace 
Christianity, and he promised that be would. ‘The Sultan, Dr. 
Cumming said, bad beer much struck with the greatness and 
civilization of England, and at the results of Christianity. 
One of the chief results of his visit was to cause him on his 
return to ‘Turkey to repeal that law which obliged ladies to go 
in public with their faces veiled, At the present moment his 
Majesty took his wife into public with her face unveiled, and 
leaning upon his arm, as was the fashion in England. He also 
tolerated Christianity as it had never been tolerated previously, 
The Khedive bad also profited by his visit. 

The Manchester Guardian is informed that Mr. John Ros- 
tron, of the Bolton and Southport Railway refreshment rooms, 
has been entrusted with the making of the bridecake which is 
to grace the royal breakfast table on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the only daughter of 
the Emperor of Russia. ‘The cake towers to a height of 7ft. 
6in., and weighs upwards of 230 pounds, I[t is in six tiers, 
and resembles the famous porcelain towers at Nankin. The 
cake is covered with a fretwork of flowers and shells of snow- 
white purity, while gracefully depending from a vase of ex- 


quisite design at the summit is a profusion of orange blossoms, 
ete. 





the promises made to them by the agents of the Brazilian 
Government in England were flagrantly broken. 

The London Court of Aldermen, after a thorough investiga- 
tion, have come to the conclusion that the charges of bribery 
against the Warders of Newgate in connection with the plot 
for the escape of the Bank of England forgers, are unfounded. 
The Americans who were arrested for attempt to bribe have 
been discharged from custody, and the Warders restored to 
their duties, 

The new suspension-bridge at Chelsea was opened last 
month for traffic without any ceremony, though a few flags 
were displayed from the houses adjoining. This bridge crosses 
the river from the end of Oakley-street, Chelsea, to the west 
side of Battersea-park, and will be a most welcome thorough- 
fare from Kensington and Brompton to Battersea and Clap- 
hat. 

The following letter, which we find in the London Jimes 
money article, raises a question as to the genuineness of som 
of the stamps on the bills lately forged by Macdonnell and his 
confederates. It is understood, however, not to be the prac- 
tice of banking er discount establishments, as a general rule, 
to trouble themselves with regard to the genuineness of the 
stamps affixed on bills made to distant countries, or even to 
satisfy themselves that such native stamps have been placed 

on the bills at all: ‘* Sir—It would be interesting to the mer- 


cantile community to know whether the torged bills discounted | June, and parted from him on the Ist of duly, at which time | 


by the bank had affixed to them genuine stamps of the respec- 
tive countries whence they purported to be issued. For 
instance, one of the bills said to have been drawn in Bombay 
by ‘Juan Perez’—there are, however, no Spanish merchants 
in that place—must have had afixed to it either a genuine 
stamp of the Indian Government or a forgedstamp. Gennine 
stamps being only procurable in India, the stamp, if any, 
must have been forged; if so, how was this accomplished ? 


And why was no evidence offered on this head at the trial? I 


am, ete.,—A Bompax Meronant.”’ 


The English yacht Diana, a powerful screw steamer, specially 
fitted to battle with polar ices, which left England some months 
ago under command of the veteran explorer, Lehigh Smith, to 
ettempt the polar voyage, via Spitzbergen, had reached, July 
4, the very bay on that frosty coast where Parry left the Hecla, 
in 1828, to make bis celebrated journey on the ice northward. 
Mr. Smith was at the date given awaiting the close of the ice- 
drift season to force his way, if possible, to the pole itself. 
This daring endeavor is one of the most promising now in 
progress to enter the mysterious region of the Arctic basin. 


A curious old picture has lately been discovered in the 


sq., one of the sons of the acting executor; a power being 
reserved to prove hereafter to Sir Charles Henry John Ander- 
son, Bart., the Rev. Charles Eloyd, and the Rev. Arthur 
| Purdy Cust, the other executors ; the personal estate is sworn 
junder £60,000. The testator bequeaths and appoints to his 
two sons, the Rev. Earnest Roland Wilberforce and the Rev. 
Albert Basil Orme Wilberforce, several sums of money, 
amounting in all to £13,000 each; and ho recites that his 
daughter, Mrs. Pye, has already been provided for by her 
marriage settlement; his books and plate he distributes be- 
tween his three sons; he also appoints tothem in equal shares 
the commutation tithes of Bray, amounting to £700 per an- 
num, to which he was entitled; the residue of his personal 
estate he leaves to his eldest son, Reginald; all his real estate 
in Sussex he devises to the same uses as other real estate was 
devised, by a settlement executed some years back. 





THE CONTINENT. 


A petition numerously signed by members of the Protestant 
Church in France has been sent to the Protestant Deputies in 
the Assembly, urging them to use all their influence and throw 
their votes against the establishment of the monarchy. 

M. Lemoine has published another letter, in which he says 
he is not quite satisiied with the declarations of the Count de 
Chambord, ‘The country has certain rights aud liberties which 
must be preserved. He hopes an explanation will be made 
which will clear up all obscurities, and free the political situa- 
tion from ambiguity. 


It is reported in French journals that the partisans of M. 
Thiers are urging him to resign his place as deputy and offer 
himself as candidate iu all the electoral circumscriptions 
which have vacancies. 

Emile Ollivier, Minister of State under the late Emperor, is 
expected to arrive in Paris in a few days. 


The number of deaths by cholera in Paris from the 9th to 
the 14th instants is officially reported to be 121, instead of 19, 
as incorrectly stated in a previous dispatch, 

A Conference of Earopean and American jurisconsults, 
which has been in session in Ghent during the week, has orga- 
uised as a permanent Institute of International Law. ‘Three 
subjects Lave been discussed, namely: Internatioual arbitra- 
tion, the three rules of the Washington ‘Treaty, and the codifi- 
cation aud adoption by treaty of regulations relative to private 
property in time of war, ‘I'he Conference appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up and issue a manifesto, aud udjourned to 
meet in Geneva next year. 


The Pope has recovered from his recent indisposition, and 
is better again. 

The King of Italy arrived at Vienna on Wednesday, and was 
most cordially received by the Emperor and the populace. 

Prince Charles Esterhazy, the only sen of the late Prince 
Esterhazy, the eminent Austrian statesinan, has committed 
suicide. 

A somewhat novel arrangement is reported from Coburg, 
where the ‘Town Council bas assigned the use of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Nicholas to the Jewish congregation 
recently tormed. ‘The Coburg Church is affirmed to be the 
only building serving fur the devotion both of Christians and 
Jews in one place, 

The Emperor of Russia recently reviewed the Russian fleet 
at ‘Trausund, consisting of some thirty iron-clads and some 
smaller ships. Whle the Dervaja, in which were the Ew- 
peror and his suite, was returning to Cronstadt, the Alexan- 
dria, which was to convey the party to shore, was run into by 
a Norwegian steamer and barely escaped being sunk. 

The Prussian War Ministry has contracted with foreign 
mauntacturers for the delivery of 1,000,000 of rifles on the 
Manser system—a number sufficient for the whole army when 
on awar footing. The different parts of the rifle are being 
made separately. The Government small arms factory at 
Spandau is busy making the ammunition for the new rifle, 
and can therefore furnish but 100 stands of the arm itself per 
day, but arrangements for doubling this number will be made. 
It is said that French mechanics have succeeded in making a 
copy of the rifle from drawings of the separate parts, but that 
the Freneh army will retain the chassepot. 

The obstacles to the navigation of the Danube, at the Iron 
Gate, are likely to be soon removed. A treaty has already 
been concluded between Austria, Hungary, and ‘Lurkey, and 
the visits of the Princes of Roumania and Servia to Vienna 
will probably hasten the work. 

The King of Italy departed on Tuesday for Vienna, to visit 
the Emperor of Austria. An immense assemblage occupied 
and surrounded the station, and lustily cheered as the royal 
train passed out. 

Verdun was evacuated by the German troops Saturday 
morning. Immediately after they had left the town the streets 
were filled with rejoicing residents, and numberless French 
flags were displayed from the buildings. 

The London Morning Post quotes from the Ostdeutsche Zei- 
tung, of Posen, the important announcement that Archbishop 
Ledochowski has resolved not to carry the war against the 
temporal power any further. He will, out of his own means, 
pay the expense of university teaching for twelve seminarists, 
in order to enable them to satisfy the provisions of the new 








parish church of Hentsbridge. It exhibits a gigantic figure of 
8.. Christopher, bearing on his shoulder a smaller figure of the 
Saviour, whose hand is raised in the act of blessing. The feet 
of St. Christopher are in water, and around them are fishes. 
In the background are a windmill, a pack-horse laden with 
corn and a dog, with a man carrying on his head a sack. 
‘There is also a lofty rock, surmounted by a church, and on a 
projecting ledge stands a monk with a girdle and rosary, hold- 
ing out over the water a lantern hung to the head of a ditch. 
‘The whole picture is surrounded by a border of lotus leaves. 
It is said to be too much injured to be preserved, but it will 
be accurately copied. 





Mr. Stornes, the English traveller, has arrived in Paris from 
{Central Africa. He reports that he met Dr. Livingstone last 


the doctor was in perfect health. 
Rowner Chureh, near Fareham, Hants, probably one of the 
; oldest sacred edifices in the diocese of Winchester, is about 
|to be restored at a cost of nearly £900. It undoubtedl7 
| fermed, at some remote period, the chapel toa monastery or 
|convent, and was, it is believed, although there is not suft- 
cient evidence on this point, erected shortly subsequent to 
the date of the signing of Magna Charta, 1215, in which year 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, was excom- 
municated. 


Ecclesiastical laws, and be will lend his countenance to sub- 
scriptions raised among the faithfal for the purpose of extend- 
ing the same benetits to other students, and thus securing the 
Church an efficient service. ‘The same paper observes that 
the Directors of the Correctional Institution for priests have 
withdrawn their refusal to submit their rules for State appro- 
val, The Lust German Gazette believes that further acts o 
submission are to follow. 

In the Cortes debate on the suspension of the sittings opened 
on Tuesday. ‘The minority urged that no recess be taken until 
the new Constitution had beeu considered. 

The police have seized copies of Carlist newspapers circnulat- 
ing in the capital. 





Insurgent frigates have again sailed from Cartagena, this 
time for Aguilas, thirty-seven miles distant, to collect provi- 
sions. The latter town is faithfal to the National Govern- 
ment, and will resist any attempt to levy contributions. The 
British Admiral is there, and promises the Government that 
he will prevent the insurgent fleet from bombarding the town. 

There was a serious riot on Tuesday in Ecijo, provoked by 
the Intransigentes. Many persons were killed and injured. 

The municipal election in Malaga on Tuesday was attended 
with disorder and bloodshed. There was fighting at several of 
ae and the rioting continued late into the 
night. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


NEW YORK, January 24, 1873. | 


(" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums wontvehen Mystne <3 from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872 
Premiums on Policies not Subed off Ist 
I Mant 6nas 0cduaniierchadedias 2,079.659 45 








Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988, 679 4 40 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks, 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 

sume period............. $2,389,844 82 


Returns of Premiums, 


and Expenses........ . $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
‘Snited States ‘and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks $3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by St~cks, and otherw 3,480,100 00 








Real Extate and Bends and Mort rages. 217,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Com pany, estimated at........ -+-» 409,903 18 
Premium we and Bills Soosivante 2,755,374 14 
Cash In Bank............... "265,008 81 


$15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, ‘the 
4th of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1959 will 
pe redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The ce a # to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancell 

ividend of FIFTY “PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
«nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the First of April 
next. 


Total amount of Assets 








By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 





TRUSTEESS 


J.D. Jones, JosePu GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, Cc. A. Hann, 

W. H. H. Mooru, James Low, 

Henry Cort, B. J. Howxanp, 
Jostan O. Low Bens. Bascock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mnturn, 
Cuar.es H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnuam, 
Lowe. Houproox, Freperick CHavuncy, 
R. Warren Westoy, Geo. 8. SterHenson, 
Royat PHeEtrs, WituuaM H. Wess, 
Caues Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 

A. P. Prxxo7, Francis Skippy, 
Wituiam E. Dopce, Cxaries P. Burpert, 
Davin Lane, Cuas. H. Marswatt, 
James Bryce, Wituram E, Bunker, 
Dante. S. Mitten, Samvuen L. Mircsiwy, 
Wo. Stureis, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Booerr, Roserr L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. Buakg, | — 
Cuarves D. Levericu, 


J.D JONES, President, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 


LON 
TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


$13523454.25. 
Locat ComMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M, FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





The orm Assurance Corporation 
DON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWooD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet & 202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues’ Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co 

D. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 

J. ROOSEV - T, of Roosevelt & Son. 

ROBT L. KEN NEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 

—. M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
Co. 


Office, No. 60 \ Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H, nannies Sanne. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 
Gold Bonds of the 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 





the Seven Per Cent. 


closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
ofter at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 

Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 





W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLEIT, 8d 7 ice-Pres't 















AGENCY OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


[ssued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
etters “ Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of 
the world 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payndle in 
~ondon and elsewhere, bought and sod 2t current 
ates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot 
.=d and Ireland, elso on Canada, British Columbia 
uc Sen Francisco. Billa collected, and other Banking 


taese transacted. 
JOnN PATON. Agent. 


WAN NHATTAN 


SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this wT have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
a. the rate of SIX PER C ‘ENT. 


six months ending July ist, 
tbe third Monday of July. 


the same 4s a devosit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

Cc. F. ALVORD, Socretary. 


PER ANNUM, on . 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or | Stationers, 
Payable on and after 


All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest | pesia, Portfolios, 


CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
E. change on London a nd Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


AVAIL:BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO 


BANKERS’ 


AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 

52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having brsiness in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas, 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't’ 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 145 MAIDEN LANE, 
Printers, and Manufacturers of 

Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
Al. kinds of first-class Statione :y, | W-iting Papers 
Scrap Books, Ex: ense Books, 
ae Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessiaen, Wallets, 
&c., 


MORTON, BLISS & Co., 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALso, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON.: 


EsTABLISHED.....'..... .. . - 1803. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcureatp, H.B.M. Comsut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. ‘A. ie & Bro 

m. 0. dAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jafiray rs Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman JOUNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
das, Stuart, of J. of J. &J. - Stuart, 


HOME — 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 


Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873: 
Cash in Bank. . $231,855 21 
Bonds and Mortgages being first lien on 

Real Estate, worth $4,838,000 1,844,700 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
(market value of Securities, $181, _- 147,940 64 


United States Stocks (market value)..... 1,734,075 00 
State Bonds.......... peaeks 28,540 10 
Interest due on Ist July, 1873. sake 59,326 35 


Balance in hand of Agents............. r 
Bills Receivable . 





Salvages, and other Miscellaneous items 84,269 79 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 

cies issued at this Office.......  ..... 20,953 54 

WS ee, ve $4,408,573 75 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
J. H, WASHBURN, Sec’y. 





THE GALAXY 
Meets the “eae.” Member of 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 





IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ! 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.........-. $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





rPHE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly 
Literary Register,and Repository of Notes and 
Queries.—** The American BrB.iopo.ist, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 
the patient book-worm.”—V. F¥. Tribune. 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- 
men number. 




















We Pi everytl ing in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 








J. SABIN & SONS, $4 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


| Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
| five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

| Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
jand Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 








Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 





TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 


| choice Government Lands open for entry under the 


Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 
Address, 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 


Omaha, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC BRAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 





Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about | Sameer and Natural Meadow. watered by clear lakes 
,000, Capital of the Company, }and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 


fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Wears? 
Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
udvantages to settlers. 

Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 


LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or £93 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST., 
New York.! 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





Ge Uncurrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cory, LAND WARRANTS, Excuanoe, &c.. &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Crvefully Exe 


cute 

Collections of DIVIDENDB, ! OUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upw all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

(2 CoRRESPONDENTS 
ypon having their Disice: 
snd despate h. 

New YorK CORRESP( NDENTS: 

CO. KOUNTZE BROTHER? 


of this house, may rel 
ss attended to with fidelity 


HENRY CLEWS 









PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH) STREET, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 
Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, &c. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 
From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
HAVANA CIGARS. 
182 FIFTH AVENUE. 








i~ 








Peers 








